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Art.  I.  -Afi  HiJimcalView  of  the  Englijb  Government,  from 
the. Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  to  the  Accejfim  m  the 
Houfe  of  Stewart.  .By  John  Millar,  Efq.  PnfeJfenopLaw- 
inUuiJniverJityof  Glafgow.  4.10.  -iSs.  boards.  CidelU 
London,  1787. 

'THE  rife  of  the  English  government,  and  its  progrefs  to- 
wards  perfection,  .prcfent  one  of  the  moft  curious  and 
ufeful  fubjeCls  of  inquiry  which  philofophy  can  inveftigate, 
or  hiftory  record.  From  rude  beginnings,  and  barbarous  in- 
Mtutions,  .a  conftitution  arofe,  by  degrees,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  England  from  other  nations.  The  wild  and.unde- 
tined  liberty  which  charaCteriled  the  Gothic  anceitors  of  all 
the  European  nations  ibon  gave  place  in  England  to'  the 
outlines  of  political  freedom ;  ancient  ufages,  .when  vio- 
lated  by  tyrants,  were  not  onlyreftored,  but  received. a  legal 
hnClion ;  and,  from  an  original  compaA  between  the  king 
ind  the  people,  we  trace  the  flow  but  gradual  progtels  of  a 
oonftitution,  which,  in  its  full  eftablilhment,  involves  a 
lyftem  of  government  and  law  the  moft  favourable  to'libert  j 
ind  the  fights  of  mankind  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  world.  .  ' 

The  Britifti  government  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  to  be 
sad  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  which.bas  political  freedoni 
Of  its  (ft>je£t ;  which  aims  at  the  diftufion  of  liberty  through 
h  the  members  of  the  ftate ;  and  in  which  the  conftitution 
at  the  fame  time  afcertained  in  all  its  boundaries,  and 
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alive  in  all  its  parts.  The  republics  of  the  ancient  world 
contained  little  more,  in  their  original  form,  than  the  police 
of  (ingle  cities ;  fovereignty,  indeed,  refided  in  the  free  ci¬ 
tizens;  but  the  greater  proportion  o(  the  people,  fo  (ar  from 
being  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  government,  were,  by  the 
infUtution  of  domeftic  (lavery,  excluded  from  the  common 
rights  of  men.  The  republics  of  modern  Europe  are  in- 
condderable  in  their  extent,  and  confer  very  unequal  privi. 
leges  on  the  individuals  which  compofe  them.  The  Englift 
nation  alone  have  adopted  a  form  of  government  which  af 
certains  the  rights,  and  (ecures  the  liberty,  of  all  its  mem' 
bers;  and  in  w’hich  all  orders  of  men  are  reprefented  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  participate  the  powers  of 
the  (late. 

The  progrefs  of  fuch  a  (ingular  conftitution  is  interefting 
to  other  nations  as  well  ,  as  to  Britain.  If  Athens  was  the 
native  feat  from  w’hich  refinement  and  the  arts  flowed  to 
the  ancient  world,  England  has  been  the  parent  of  liberty 
to  the  modern.  The  free  ftates  of  Europe  have  -been  fup 
ported  by  her  policy,  and  protefied  by  her  arms  ;  the  con 
tagious  vicinity  of  freedom  has  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the 
defpotic  governments  around  her  ;  and .  her  defeendants,  in 
another  hemifphere,  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  have  opened  a  new  feene  in  the  hillory  of  mankind. 
To  trace  the  caufes  by  which  fuch  an  extenfive  and  liberal 
|dan  of  civil  freedom  has  been  eflablifhed  in  thi.s  ifland  ;  to 
-mark  the  concurrence  of  wife  inftitutions  and  fortunate 
events,  by  which  our  Saxon  anceftors  have  been  enabled  to 
conceive  more  comprehenfive  ideas  of  liberty  than  other 
nations ;  and  to  form  the  rudiments  of  thofe  political  infti¬ 
tutions  which  have  been  produftive  of  Inch  profperity  and 
happinefs  to  a  great,  and  populous  ‘empire  ;  is  the  objeftof 
Mr.  Millar  in  his  Hijiorical  and  Philofophical  View  of  ihs 
Englifij  Government. 

He  divides  the  leries  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  England 
into  three  parts  :  the  firft  extending  from  the  fettlementof 
the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Norman  conqueft;  the  fecond 
from  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  acceffion  of 
the  hbule  of  Stewart ;  the  third  f  rom. the  reign  of  Janies  the 
Firft  to  the  prefent  time. 

^  The  firft  period  contains  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  northern 
barbarians ;  the  divifion  of  the  country  under  the  different  chiefs  by 
whom  that  people  were  condufted;  the  fabfequent  union  of  thofe 
principalities  under  one  fovereign ;  and  the  courfe  of  public  tranfaftioDS 
under  the  Saxon  and  Danifti  monarchs. 

*  The  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  while  it  put  an  end  to  th 
ancient  line  of  kio^^s^  introduced  into  England  a  multitude  of  foreigr.^' ^ 
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who  obtained  extenfive  landed  pofleffions,  and  fpread  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  the  manners  and  cuHoms  of  a  nation  more  civilized  and  im¬ 
proved  than  the  Englilh.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  excited  to  a 
quicker  advancement  in  the  common  arts  of  life,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  nation,  by  acquiring  continental  connections,  was  involved 
in  more  extenfive  military  operations. 

‘  By  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  upon  the 
acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart,  the  animofities  and  diffenfions,  with 
all  their  troublefome  confequences,  which  had  fo  long  fubhlted  between 
the  two  countries,  were  efFedlually  fuppreffed.  By  the  improvement  of 
manufactures,  and  the  introduction  of  a  confiderable  foreign  trade, 
England  began,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  eflablifh  her  maritime  power,  and 
to  Sfume  a  higher  rank  in  the  fcale  of  Europe. 

*  The  fame  periods  are  alfo  diltinguifhed  by  remarkable  variations 
in  the  form  of  government. 

^  Upon  the  fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  we  behold  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rude  families,  or  tribes,  feebly  united  together,  and  little  accuf- 
tomed  either  to  fubordination  among  them  (elves,  or  to  the  authority 
of  a  monarch.  During  the*  reigns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  we 
.difeover  the  efFedls  produced  by  the  gradual  acquifition  of  property  j 
in  confequence  of  which,  fome  individuals  w'ere  advanced  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  great  eftates,  and  others,  who  had  been  lefs  fortunate,'  were 
obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  their  more  opulent 
neighbours.  Political  power,  the  ufual  attendant  of  property,  was 
thus  gradually  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  leaders,  or 
nobles ;  and  the  government  became  more  and  more  ariftocratical. 

*  When  the  advances  of  the  country  in  improvement  had  opened  s 
wider,  intercourfe,  and  produced  a  more  intimate  union,  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  accumulated  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  became  the  fource  of  greater  influence  than  the  divided 
property  poflefled  by  the  nobles.  The  prerogatives  of  the  former,  ia 
a  courfe  of  time,  were  therefore  gradually  augmented ;  and  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  latter  fuffered  a  proportionable  diminution.  From  th« 
reign  of  William,  the  Conqueror  in  England  we  may  date  the  lirft  ex¬ 
altation  of  the' crown,  which,  under  his  fucceffors  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  Tudor  families,  continued  to  rife  in  fplendour  and  authority, 

*  About  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  great 
alterations  began  to  appear  in  the  political  (late  of  the  nation.  Com¬ 
merce  and  manufattures,  by  diffufing  a  fpirit  of  liberty  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  by  changing  the  fyftem  of  national  defence, 
and  by .  increafing  the  neceffary  expences  of  government,  gave  rife  to 
•thofe  difputes,  which,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  were  at  fall  hap¬ 
pily  terminated  by  the  eftablifliment  of  a  popular  government. 

‘  With  reference  to  that  diftribution  of  property,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  hiftory,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  feudal  fyflem,  the 
conlHtution  eitabliOied  in  the  firil-of  thefe  periods  may  be  called  the 
feudal  ariftocracy  \  that  in  the  fecond,  the  feudal  monarchy  i  and  that 
which  took  place  in  the  third  may  be  called  the  commercial  govern^ 
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Mr,  Millar  takes  a  Ibparate  view  of  thefe  remarkable  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  Englilh  hillory,  and  examines  the  chief  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  political  fyftem  which  took  place  In  each.  As 
the  Englilh  government  was  not  formed  by  an  early  and 
rapid  exertion,  but  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
the  w’ork  of  ages,  it  is  requifite  to  examine  the  fituations 
aTKl  the  circumftances  which  fuggeUed  the  fucceifive  changes 
through  which  it  has  pafTed,  and  the  gradual  improvements 
which  it  has  received,  in  order  to  dilcriminate  that  mixture 
of  wifdom  and  accident  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  human 
affairs. 

The  firft  book  contains  the  Hiftory  of  the  Englifli  go¬ 
vernment  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.”  After  giving  a  pre¬ 
liminary  account  ot  the  ftate  of  Britain  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  Mr.  Millar  delineates  the  charader  and 
manners  of  the  Saxons.”  Thefe,  and  the  other  nations  of 
ancient  Germany,  have  been  configned  to  immortality  by 
the  mallerly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  great  philofbphicsl 
painter  of  antiquity.  His  inimitable  portrait,  however,  was 
a  favourable  likenels,  and  probably  drawn  as  a  contrail  to 
the  declining  manners  of  Rome,  as  Rouffeau’s  equally  cele¬ 
brated  treatife  ‘‘  Sur  rincgalite  parmi  les  Hommesf  was  an 
indiredl  latire  on  the  refinement  and  corruption  of  the 
Erench  nation.  His  eloquent  defeription,  however,  or  ra¬ 
ther  panegyric,  has  been  adopted,  and  even  heightened,  by 
fucceeding  writers.  The  great  revolutions,  too,  which  thelc 
nations  atchieved  in  Europe,  and  national  vanity,  more  ex¬ 
travagant  than  even  the  vanity  of  individuals,  in  ag¬ 
grandizing  remote  ancellors,  have  favoured  this  ftfain  of  pa¬ 
negyric,  and  induced  a  general  belief,  that  the  Germans,  who 
fubaued  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  pof- 
Teffed  a  Angular  charafter  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  die 
world,  and  were  dillinguilhed  from  other  barbarous  tribes 
by  their  eminent  qualities  and  virtues,  their  extraordinary 
valour,  and  their  love  of  liberty.  In  oppofition  to  this  fa¬ 
vourite  theory,  Mr.  Millar  endeavours  to  lliew  that  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Germany  exhibited  the  fame  difpofi- 
tions  and  manners,  and  adopted  fimilar  inftitutions  and  cuf- 
toms,  to  thofe  which  may  be  difeovered  in  fuch  barbarians, 
in  every  age  or  country,  as  have  been  placed  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumllances.”  Having  illuftrated  and  confirmed  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  concludes  with  the  following  philofophical  ob- 
Icrvations. 

•  Upon  the  whole,  when  we  examine  the  accounts  delivered  by 

the  bed  hillorians,  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
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well  as  the  Saxons  in  particular,  we  find  nothing,  either  in  their  public 
or  private  inflitutions,  or  in  their  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  which' 
we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have  occafioned  any  peculiarity  in  the 
government cftabliflied  by  the  latter  people  in  Britain.  Whatever  pc* 
euliarity,  therefore,  is  obfervable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  it 
mud  have  arifen  from  caufes  pofierior  to  the  migration  of  that  people 
into  Britain ;  from  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  fettled  ; 
from  the  manner  in  which  their  fettleinents  were  formed ;  or  from  other 
more  recent  events  and  circumilances. 

<  Some  writers  fondly  imagine  that  they  can  difeover,,  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  date  of  the  Saxons,  while  they  remained  in  their  native  forefts,  the 
feeds  of  that  conditution  which  grew  up  in  England  during  the  go» 
vernment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  With  reipeft  to  thofe  innate 
principles  of  liberty  which  have  been  aferibed  to  this  people,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that,  in  proportion  as  mankind  recede  from  civilized  man* 
ners,  and  approach  to  the  infancy  of  fociety,  they  are  lefs  accuftomed' 
to  authority,  and  difeover  greater  averfion  to  every  fort  of  redraint  or 
control.  In  this  fenfe  the  Saxons,  may  be  faid  to  have  poiTefied  a 
ftronger  rclilh  for  freedom  than  many  of  the  other  German  tribes ;  as 
the  prefent  Indians  of  America,  who  are  mere  hunters  and  fifliers,  dif¬ 
eover  a  dill  freer  fpirit  than  appeared  among  the  Saxons.  But  as  thia> 
love  of  liberty  proceeds  from  the  mere  want  of  the  common  means  of 
improvement,  and  from  no  original  peculiarity  of  character,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  retained  by  fuch  barbarians,  after  they  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  improving  their  condition,  by  acquiring  property,  and  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  connexions  of  fociety.  When  the  Saxons  in  Britain  be¬ 
came  as  opulent  as  the  German  or  Scythian  tribes,  who  fettled  in 
other' provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  in  confequence  of  their  primitive  poverty  and  barbarifm,  they 
were  with  more  difficulty  reduced  into  a  date  of  fubordination  and 
fttbmiffion  to  civil  authority.  The  ancedors  of  almod  every  civilized 
people  may  be  traced  back  to  the  mod  rude  and  favage  date,  in  which 
they  have  an  equal  title  to  be  didinguifhed,  as  men  impatient  of  all  re- 
Hraint,  and  unacquainted  with  the  commands  of  a  fuperior.' 

!The  expreflion  of  Montefquieu,  ‘‘  that  the  Englifh  con- 
“  ftitution  was  formed  in  the  woods  of  Germany,”  has  given 
rife  to  many  romantic  theories  and  ridiculous  commenta¬ 
ries.  But,  although  we  rejeft  the  fyftem  of  thofe  authors 
who  confider  the  progrels  of  the  feudal  governments  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  the  gradual  developement  of  an  early  affociation,  as- 
the  natural  ramineation  of  feions  from  the  German  ftock, 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  more  to  tire  influence  of  ancient 
ulages,  and  early  cuftoms,  than  is  done  by  Mr.  Millar.  No 
in  their  progrefs  to  improvement,  ever  abandoned,  at 
oiice,  the  charafter,  the  manners,  and  the  inftitutions  of 
tbeir  fathers.  The  fpirit  of  the  former  Hate  paffes  into  the 
following ;  and  the  political  inftitutions  eftabliftied  among 
ill  nations  arife  partly  from  ancient  ufages,  and  partly  from 
the  fituations  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  early  cuftoms 
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of  the  Dorians  were  eftabliftied  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  the 
principles  of  the  German  affociation,  as  deferibed  by  Ta¬ 
citus,  dilplayed  themfelves  in  all  the  political  eftablifhments 
of  Europe;  and  the  voluntary  connexion  between  the  chief 
and  his  followers  was  matured  into  the  legal  compaft  be¬ 
tween  the  baron  and  his  retainers,  the  lord  and  his  vaffals. 

In  the  third  chapter  Mr,  Millar  deferibes  the  fettlement 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  In  this  he  remarks  the  changes 
produced  in  the  mannfers  and  cuftoms  of  the  Saxons  by  the 
change  of  fituation  which  they  experienced  in  pafling  from 
the  itate  of  fhepherds  to  that  of  hufbandmen.  The  intro- 
duftion  of  landed  property  among  them  contributed  to  in- 
creafe  the  influence  and  authority  of  individuals,  by  en¬ 
abling  them  to  maintain  upon  their  eftates  a  greater  number 
of  dependants  than  can  be  fupported  by  perlons  whole  pof- 
feflions  conlift  only  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  heads,  or 
leaders,  of  particular  families,  were  thus  raifed  to  greater 
confideration,  and  obtained  more  completely  the  exclufive 
difedlion  and  management  of  public  affairs.  The.  influence 
of  the  prince,  by  whom  they  were  conduced  in  their  com¬ 
mon  expeditions,  was  proportioned,  in  like  manner,  to  his 
private  eftate,  and  extended  little  farther  than  to  his  own 
tenants  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  the  fovereign  pofleffed  a  very  limited  authority, 
and  the  principal  powers  of  government  were  lodged  in  a 
IVittenagemotCf  compofed  of  the  independent  proprietors,  or 
leading  men,  in  the  ftate.  Here,  too,  he  contradifts  the 
common  opinion  entertained  by  the  greater  part  of  hifto- 
rians,  that  fuch  of  the  Britons  as  efcaped  captivity  were 
either  maffacred  by  the  Saxons,  or,  difdaining  fubmiffion, 
retired  into  Wales,  or  into  the  country  of  Armorica  in 
France.  The  ingenious  and  acute  Mr.  Whitaker  had  repro¬ 
bated  this  extravagant  fuppofition’;  and  our  author  adduces 
many  additional  arguments  to  fupport  his  opinion. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Mr.  Millar  remarks  the  fimilarity 
in  the  fituation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  the  other  bar¬ 
barians  who  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  the  wellern  empire. 
As  the  original  manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  thele  nations 
were  analogous  to  'thofe  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  and  as 
their  conqueft  and  fettlement  in  the  w^eftern  empire  were 
completed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  it  was  to  be  expeiled 
that  they  would  fall  under  a  fimilar  goyernment.  It  has 
happened  accordingly  that  their  political  inftitutions  are 
manifeftly  formed  Upon  the  fame  plan,  and  prefent,  to  the 
moft  carclefs  obferver,  the  fame  afpeft  and  leading-  fea¬ 
tures,  from  which  their  common  origin  may  clearly  be 
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difcovered.  They  differ,  no  lefs  remarkably,  from  all  the 
other  fyftems  of  policy  that  have  been  recorded  in  ancient 
I  or  modern  hiftory.  It  is  an  objeft,  therefore,  worthy  of  a 
philofophical  hiftorian,  to  examine  the  caufcs  of  the  uni¬ 
formity,  fo  obfcrvable  among  all  thefe  nations,  and  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  fo  much  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  world. .  To  account  for  thefe 
phenomena  Mr.  Millar  obferves,  in  the  firll  place,  that  ‘‘  the 
fettlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  upon  the  weftern 
continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England,  was  effef^ed 
;  by  the  gradual  fubjeftion  of  a  more  civilized  people;  with 
“  whom  the  conquerors  were  at  length  completely  incor-.- 
“  porated.”  When  the  German  tribes  fallied  from  their 
forefts  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
had  formed  no  regular  plan  of  conqueft  or  extended  do- 
minicTn.  When  they  had  overrun  a  particular  diftri(ft,  they 
commonly  chofe  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  frequently 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with*  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Settling  in  the  foil,  they  began  to  make  progrefs  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and,  by  their  intcrcourfe  with  the  old  inhabitants,  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  common  arts  of  life,  to  which 
they  had  formerly  been  ftrangers.  It  was  not  to  be  cx- 
pefted  that  barbarous  tribes,  accuftomed  to  military  expe-^ 

Iditions  for  plunder  or  glory,  would  long  remain  at  reft ; 
new  quarrels,  between  them  and  the  ancient  poffeflbrs, 
foon  broke  out,  which  were  fettled  by  the  fword  ;  till  at 
laft,  by  fucceflive  extenfions  of  territory,  and  after  the  lapfe 
of  feveral  centuries,  the  whole  of  the  weftern  empire  was 
difmembered,  and  reduced  undeT the  power  of  thefe  barbar¬ 
ous  invaders.  I'he  events  by  w  hich  this  great  revolution 
was  effedled  produced  very  oppofite  effefls  upon  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  upon  the  new  Icttlers.  The  former,  while 
they  funk  rapidly  into^poverty  and  barbarifm,  communU* 
cated  to  the  latter  a  portion  of  that  cultivation  w^hich  had  . 
not  been  entirely  effaced  among  themfelves.  In  the  end, 
thele  two  claifes  of  people  were  entiicly  blended  together ; 
and  their  union  produced  fuch  a  com}>ound  fyftem  of  man¬ 
ners  as  might  be  expefted  to  reliilt  from  the  declining  ftate 
of  the  one,  and  the  rifing  ftate  of  the  other. 

*  The  deftru^don  of  the  Roman  provinces,’  fays  our  author,  *  ftruck 
oat,  in  this  manner,  a  fudden  fpark  of  improvement,  which  animated 
4eir  viftorious  enemies,  and  quickly  pervaded  the  new  Hates  that  were 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  wedern  empire.  In  the  earlieil  accounts  ^ 
of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  we  find  the  people,  though  evi¬ 
dently  retaining  very  deep  marks  of  their  primitive  rudenefi»,  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  much  advanced  beyond  the  Ample  ftate  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

X  4  Their 
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Their  hufbairdiy,  no  doubt,  continued  for  ages  in  a  very  -low  and  ixn. 
perfc6l  condition,  infomuch*  that  extenfive  territories  were  often  per¬ 
mitted  to  lie  wade  and'dcfolate  ;  yet,  fuch  as  it  was,  it  procured  the 
necefTaries  oi  life  in  greater  plenty,  and  produced  of  couKe  a  more 
univerfai  attention  to  its  convcnicncies.  Their  permanent  refidencc  in 
one  place  gave  room  and  encouragement  to  the  exercife  of  dificrent 
employments,  from  which,  during  their  farmer  migrations,  they  were 
in  a  great  meafure  excluded..  Their  houfes  were  built  of  more  lading 
materials,  and  rendered  more,  commodious,  than  the  ntoveable  huts 
in  which  they  formerly  (heltered  themfclves.  Particular  perfons,  hav¬ 
ing  acquired’ very  great  landed  eftates,  were  enabled,  by  the  remaining 
Ikill  of  Roman  artificers,  to  credl  fuch  fortrefibs  as  were  fafficient  to 
defend  them  from  the  fodden  incurfions  of  ah  enemy ;  and  lived,  in 
fuitable  magnificence,  at  the  head  of  their  tenatits  and  domefiics.  The 
numerous  and  opulent  towns  which  had  been  icattered  over*  the  donii- 
nions.of  Rome,  though. they  fufibred. greatly  in  the  general  wreck  of 
the  empire,,  were  not,  however,  univerfally  dellroycd  or  deferted; 
and  fuclr  of  them  as  remained  were  frequently  occupied  and  inhabited 
by  the  leaders  of.  the  conquering  tribes.  In  thei'c,  and  even  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  country,  that  policy,  which  had  become  familiar 
to*  the  old  inhabitants,  was,  in  many  refpe^s,  continued ;  and,  in 
ihc  early  codes  of  laws,  collcftcd  by  the.  princes  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  who  fettled‘in  the  wefiern  empire,  we  often  difeover  a  clofe  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence. 

*  *  In  thefc  particulars,  the  fituation  of  the  modem  flates  of  Europe 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  different  from  that  of  every  other 
nation  of  whom  any  accounts  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  In  many 
parts  of  the  worlds  the  rude  inhabitants-  have  continued  unconneded 
with  any  other  people  more  improved  than  themfclves;  and  have 
therefore  advanced  very  flowly  in  the  knowledge  of  arts,  as  well  as  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  focial  life.  From  the  remoteft  period  of  antiquity 

.the  Arabs  and  Tartars  have  remained,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  palloral 
Hate ;  and  arc  fiill  almoft  entirely  ignorant  of  hufbandry.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  America  ftill  derive  their  principal  fubfifience  from  hunting 
and  fifhing ;  and  are;  in  a  great  meafure,  (hangers  to  the  invention  of 
taming  and  rearing  cattle.  In  early  ages  men  are  deititute  of  fagacicy 
and  refledion  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  difeoveries  which  fortune  may 
throw'  in  their  way ;  and  their  improvement  is  much  retarded  by  thole 
habits  of  floch,  which,  being  fofiered  by  the  primitive  manner  of  life, 
arc  not  to  be  overcome  without  extraordinary  incitements  to  labour  and 
application. 

*  Among  the  inftances,  preferved  in  hiftoiy,  of  nations  who  have 
acquired  a  connexion  with  others,  by  means  of  a  conquefi,  we  meet 
with  none  that  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  arc  exhibited  in  Europe  dur- 
ing  the  period  which  we  arc  now  confidcring.  The  conquefi  in  Afia, 
by  Alexander  and  his  AicceiTors,  was  that  of  one  opulent  and  civilized 
people  over  another ;  and  produced  no  fanher  alteration  in  the  Greek 
llaces  but  that  of  infpiring  them  with  a  tafle  of  Afiatic  luxury  and  ex¬ 
travagance. 

•  •  The  firft  military  efforts  of  the  Romans  were  employed  in  fubduing 
the  (mall  neighbouring  Hates  of  Italy,  whom  they  found  in  the  fame 

barbarous 
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barbarous  condition  with  them&lTes ;  and  they  had  become  a  great 
nation,  firmly  eflablifhed  in  their  manners  and  political  fyftem,  before 
they  diret^ed  their  forces  againll  the  refined  and  cultivated  parts  of  the 
world.  Beficies,  the  Roman  virtue  difdained,  for  a  long  time,  to 
imitate  the  talents  and  accomplilhments  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
fubdued. 

China,  and  fome  other  of  the  great  Afiatic  kingdoms,  have  been 
frequently  overrun  and  conquered  by  fcveral  hords  of  Tartars,  acci¬ 
dentally  combined  under  a  great  leader ;  but  the  conquefl,  in  thefe 
cafes^  was  not  carried  on  flowly  and  gradually,  as  in  the  provinces 
of  the  weftem  empire ;  it  was  completed  by  one  or  two  great  and  rapid 
viflories;  fo  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  learning  and /Civi¬ 
lization  of  the  vanquifiied  people  from  being  defiroyed  by  a  long- 
continued  courfe  of  war  and  devaftacion  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  pre« 
vent  the  conquerors,  by  long  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance,  from 
being  incorporated  with  the  former  inhabitants  in  one  common  fyf- 
tem  of  manners,  culloms,  and  inftitutions.  The  final  fuccefs,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  victorious  army,  produced  no  farther  revolution  than  by 
fuddenly  advancing  their  general,  together,  perhaps,  with  fome  of  his 
principal  officers,  to  the  head  of  a  great  and  civilized  empire ;  of  which 
the  native  country  of  the  conquerors  became  only  a  tributary  pro¬ 
vince. 

,  ‘  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  dominion  acquired  by 
Mahomed,  and  fome  of  his  immediate  fucceflbrs;  which  was  not 
efiabliihed  by  a  gradual  fettlement  of  Arabian  tribes,  in  the  rich  coun¬ 
tries  of  Afia,  but  by  a  rapid  conqueft,  that  gave  rife  to  no  intimate 
coalition  of  the  vigors  with  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  No  other  change,  therefore,  was  produced  in  the  ftate  of  con¬ 
quered  nations  than  what  arofe  from  fubjecting  them  to  a  new  religion, 
and  to  a  new  fet  of  monarchs ;  while  the  wandering  Arabs,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  followers  of  Mahomed,  remained,  for  the  moil  part,  in  their 
primitive  Hate  of  barbarifm.  The  conqueft  of  the  Saracens,  and  of 
theeailern  empire,  by  the  Turks,  had  a  greater  refemblance  to  the 
progreffive  inroads  of  thofe  who  conquered  the  weftem  provinces;  but 
it  was  far  from  proving  equally  deftruftive  to  the  former  civilization  of 
the  conquered  people,  or  from  reducing  them  to  the  level  of  their  bar¬ 
barous  conquerors.' 

Mr.  Millar  obferves,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  Ger- 
‘‘  man  or  Gothic  nations,  who  fettled  in  the  weftern  part 
“  of  Europe,  were  enabled,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  form  king- 

doms  of  greater  extent  than  are  ufually  to  be  found 
“  among  people  equally  rude  and  barbarous.’^  There  are 
feldom  any  principles  ot  political  affociation  or  correfpen- 
dence  among  barbarous  tribes.  Naturally  independent,  as 
well  as  jealous,  of  one  another,  though  they  fometimes  com¬ 
bine  in  a  league  for  mutual  defence,  yet  fuch  combinations 
arc  generally  too  cafual  and  flu£luating  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  comprehenfive  of  permanent  union.  But  thole  bar¬ 
barians,  who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  were  quickly 
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induced  and  enabled  to  form  extenfive  aflbeiations,  partly 
Irom  the  circumllances  attending  their  conqueit,  and  partly 
from  the  ftate  of  the  country  in  which  they  formed  their 
iettlements.  With  regard  to  the  circumftances  attending 
their  conqueft,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their  tribes  were 
far  from  being  large  or  numerous ;  and  that  they  overran 
and  fubdued  a  very  large  tradl  of  country.  Individuals, 
who  had  belonged  to  a  fmall  community,  and  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  fight  under  the  lame  leader,  were  thus  dif- 
peried  over  an  extenfive  territory ;  and,  notwithftanding  this 
change  in  their  fituation,  were  difpofed  to  retain  their  for¬ 
mer  conneftions  and  habits.  Attachment  to  a  fingle  chief 
continued  to  operate  upon  them,  after  they  had  acquired 
ample  poffellions^  and  had  reduced  multitudes  under  their 
dominion. 

‘  The  extent  of  the  kingdoms,  erefted  by  thofe  barbarous  nations, 
was  likewife  afFedted  by  the  date  of  each  Roman  province  in  which 
their  fettlemeuts  were  made. 

‘  As  every  Roman  province  confiituted  a  part' of  the  whole  empire, 
fo  it  formed  a  difiind  focicty,  influenced  by  national  views,  and  diretied 
by  a  fepaiate  intereft.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  province, 
united  by  their  local  fituation,  by  the  ties  of  friendihip  and  acquaint- 
ance,  and  even  by  that  common  fyllem  of  oppreilion  to  which  they 
were  fubjedl,  a  regular  intercourie  was  conilantly  maintained.  Thole 
who  lived  in  villages,  or  in  the  open  country,  carried  on  a  variety  of 
tranfaflions  with  the  feveral  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
found  a  market  for  their  goods,  and  were  fupplied  with  thofe  conveni- 
encies  which  they  required.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  towns,  and  of 
the  whole  province,  were,  at  the  fame,  time,  clofely  cpnnedled  with 
the  capital,  where  the  governor  refided  in  a  kind  of  regal  pomp  and 
magniiicence,  and  direded  the  various  wheels  and  fprings  of  adminif- 
tratlon.  Here  the  public  money,  accumulated  from  different  parts, 
was  again  dillributed  through  the  various  channels  of  government; 
and  hither  men  of  all  deferiptions,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  idle 
and  the  induflrious,  were  attraded  from  every  quarter,  by  the  views  of 
profit,  of  pleafurc,  or  of  ambition. 

*  ‘  The  changes  which,  at  different  periods,  were  made  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  conilitution  of  Rome,  produced  no  great  alteration,  as  has  been 
already  cblerved,  either  in  the  extent  or  condition  of  her  provincial 
governments.  The  ancient  boundaries  of  the  provinces  appear  to  have 
been  generally  retained  under  the  later  emperors ;  though,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  public  tranquillity,  they  were  often  fubdivided  into  particular 
clifirids,  which  were  put  under  the  diredion  of  fubordinate  officers. 
The  connedions,  therefore,  betw'een  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  pro¬ 
vince,  were^  gradually  ftrengthened  from  the  .length  of  time  during 
which  they  had  fubfifled. 

•  As,  by  the  conqueft  of  thofe  countries,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  not  extirpated,. it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  their  former  habits  of 
.  .  •  ■  •  •  •  •  inter* 
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intercourfe  were  not  obliterated  and  forgotten;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  in  fome  degree  communicated  to  the  conquerors.  They  who 
bad  lived  under  the  fame  government  were  ilill  difpofed  to  admit  the 
authority  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  to  remain  in  that  ftate  of  union  and 
fubordination  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  Particular  chiefs, 
having  occupied  the  remaining  towns  belonging  to  a  Roman  province, 
were  of  courle  rendered  mailers  of  the  adjacent  territory ;  and  he 
who  had  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  moll  powerful  diflrift  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  fovereign  of  the  whole,  \ 

*  It  may  alfo  be  worthy  of  notice,  that,  as  the  conquering  tribes 
adopted  a  number  of  the  Roman  inilitutions,  their  principal  conductor 
was  frequently  in  a  condition  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  authority,  how¬ 
ever  declining,  which  the  Roman  governor  continued  to  maintain; 
and,  by  aiTuming,  or  obtaining,  the  dignity  which  had  belonged  to 
the  chief  magiilrate  of  a  province,  was  enabled  with  greater  facility 
to  extend  his  dominion  over  the  territories  which  had  formerly  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  jurifdidlion  of  that  officer.  Thus  we  find  that  Clovis, 
who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  was,  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  ^ 
invclled  with  the  title  of  con/ulf  and  probably  with  that  of  proconful^ 
by  the  emperor  Anafiafius ;  and  that  the  poilefity  of  Clovis  were  at 
the  pains  to  procure,  from  the  emperor  Jullinian,  a  refignation  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  empire  over  that  nominal  branch  of  his  do¬ 
minions. 

'  In  like  manner  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  who  had 
been  inveiled,  in  the  eafteni  empire,  with  the  title  of  patrician  and 
cunful^  and  who  had  obtained  for  himfelf  and  his  followers  a  fettlement 
Thrace,  was  afterwards  commiffioned,  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  to  con¬ 
quer  Italy,  and  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  country. 

From  thefe  caufes  countries,  at  a  great  dillance  from  one  another, 
were  forced  into  a  fort  of  political  union ;  and  the  boundaries  of  a 
modern  kingdom  came,  in  moft  cafes,"  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  extent 
with  thofe  of  an  ancient  Roman  province.’ 

In  confirmation. of  thefe  ingenious  and  profound  cbferv- 
ations  Mr.  Millar  adduces  the  political  fituation  of  Italy  and 
of  England.  Italy  was  diftributed  by  Auguftus  into  eleven 
regions  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  that 
country,  together  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corfica,  in¬ 
cluded  no  Icfs  than  feventeen  divifions.  The  fmallnefs  of 
lie  dillriifs,  into  vyhich  it  was  thus  broken  by  the  Roman 
government,  had  an  influence  upon  the  new  arrangements 
which  it  undervvent  from  the  invafion  of  the  barbarians,  and 
made  it  fall  more  eafily  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  un¬ 
der  the  feveral  dukes  or  nobles,  who  alTumed  an  independent 
authority.  _  •  *  • 

The  lettlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England  was  pro- 
iu9e^  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  other  German 
nations  who  fettled  on  the  continent.  The  naval  incurfions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  made  by  fmall  detached  parties, 
colledted  occafionally  by  fingle  adventurers.  The  followers^ 
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of  every  ftparate  leader  were  therefore  too  incorfiderable  to 
occupy  great  landed  poffellions ;  and,  as  they  invaded  Eng¬ 
land  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  without  any 
■previous  concert  or  attachment  to  one  another,  they  le- 
inained  in  feparate  ftates.  Hence  England  was  divided  into 
ib  many  independent  kingdoms,  which  were  not  reduced 
under  one  monarch  till  between  three  and  four  centuries 
after  the  Saxon  conquelt. 

Mr.  Millar  proceeds-to  illuftrate  the  rife  of  the  feudal  te¬ 
nures,  duelling,  and’  the  inffitutions  of  chivalry,  from  the 
early  charafter  and'  fituation  of  the  Gothic  conquerors  of 
Europe ;  but  this  we  muff  referve  to  a  future  number  of 
our  Review. 

From  the  fpecimens  that  have  been  given,  the  public  will 
difeover  that  Mr.  Millar  is  a  phiiofbphical’  inquirer,  ari 
forms  his  fyftem  from  a  patient  inveftigation  of  fads. 
The  world- has  been  long  deluded  by  fplendid" 'but  fanciful 
theories  on  this  fubjcdl,  reared  by  authors  who  were  more 
folicitous  to  invent  than  to  difeover ;  and  who  refigned  them- 
felves  to  their  imagination  when  they  fhodld  have  con- 
fulted  their  .reafon.  Our  author  has  abandoned  thefe  ro¬ 
mantic  regions  for  the  humbler  paths  of  hillorical  in- 
quiry ;  and,  from  an  accurate  examination  of  particulars, 
deduces  general  conclufions.  Sometimes,  by  a  iingle  glance, 
he  difeovers  an  acquaintance  with  univerfal  hiftory ;  but  he 
avoids  the  parade  of  diflertation,  and  the  pomp  of  rhetorical 
corapofition.  His  ftyle  is  chafte,  pure,  and  correff,  and 
furnilhes  an  excellent  model  of  the  didadfic. 

On  fome  occafions  we  differ  in  opinion  from  our  author, 
which  we  lhall  notice  in  a  future  number.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  conlider  Ike  Hiftorical  Fieiv  of  the  Englip  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  very  valuable  acceffion  to  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters. 

[  To  be  continued,  j‘ 
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Art.  II.  Monajiicm  Hihemicum ;  or,  an  Hijiory  of  the  Ah- 
hits,  Priories,  and  other  Religious  Houjes,  in  Ireland,  In- 
ier/perfed  with  Memoirs  of  their  fever  al  Founders  and  Bcncm 
faSors,  and  of  their  Abbots  and  other  Superiors,  to  the. Tima 
of  their  final  SuppreJJien.  Likcwife,  an  Account  of  the  Mannar 
in  which  the  PoJfeJ/ions  belonging  to  thafe  .Foundations .  were 
difpofedpf,  and  the  prejent  State  of  their  Ruins.  CoUeUed 
from  Englifh,  Irijb,  and  Foreign  Hijtorians,  Records,  and 
other  authentic  Documents,  and  front  many  curious  and  va¬ 
luable  Manufcripts.  With  Engravings  of  the  feveral  Reli¬ 
gious  and  Military  Habits,  and  a  Map  illujlrating  the 
HiJlory.  By  Mervyn  Archdall,  A,  M.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Jrijh  Academy,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Pierpoint  Lord  Conyngham,  410.  il.  los,  boards.  Robin*- 
fons.  London,  1786. 

T^HE  ruins  and  memorials  of  thofe  monafticerders,  which 
fome  centuries  ago  drew  fo  many  thouiands  .from 
the  fcene  of  adfion,  and  the  circle  of  gaiety,  to  ibiitude 
and  contemplation,  to  penances  and  prayers,  are  highly 
intereftlng  to  our  curiofity  and  our  feelings.  Various  mo» 
tives  contribute  to  give  an  importance  and  a  charm  to 
fuch  refearches  concerning  the  pall.  On  vicwii>g  .the (re¬ 
mains  of  a  religious  edihee,  the  antiquary  is  Itcuck  with 
the  Angularity  or  beauty  of  its  architedlure,  and  longs  to 
pillage  and  appropriate  ibme  reverend  relidl  from  the'lhrine 
of  antiquity.  The  man  of  feeling  paules  lover  the  muti¬ 
lated  column,  or  monumental  ilone.;  recalls  the  days  of  other 
•jtars ;  and,  while  he  feems  to  lilten  to  the  midnight  bell,  and 
the  mournful  orifon,  runs  over  the  revohitions  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  the  records  of  melancholy.  The  ,philolbpher 
takes  a  more  comprehenlive  range ;  and,  contemplating  the 
veftiges  of  human  frenzy  in  former  times,  makes  a  fecret 
comparifon  with  the  illumination  and  refinement  of  the  pre- 
fent  age ;  and  congratulates  mankind  on  their  recovery 
from  the  delirium  and  dotage  of  fuperflition  to  real'on  and 
true  religion,  to  a£live  and.focial  virtue. 

The  real  records  of,  convents  and  monafteries,  in  Britain 
or  Ireland,  would  be  a  valuable  acquihtion  to  the  public^ 
but,  unfortunately,  materials  are  wanting  for  the 
and  the  hiftory  of  monachifm,  like  the  edifices  -whi^  <k 
once  reared,  .has  become  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Ireland  refers  her  monkilh  ellablifhments  to  a  hjgh  anti- 
l^uity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century  the  rudiments 
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of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  a  predlleftion  for  the  monaftic 
ftate,  were  introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Irifh  apoftle. 
Congal,  Carthay,  and  Columba,  in  the  fixth  century,  gave 
fife  to  a  numerous  progeny  of  monks,  who,  in  the  following 
century,  multiplied  to  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  reckoned 
equal  to  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom.  In  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  every  improvement  of  drefs  or  difeipline  was 
quickly  adopted  there ;  and  the  long  catalogue  of  Auguftini- 
ans,  Benediaines,  Ciftertians,  &c.  grace  their  monaftic  annals, 
Thefe  fafts,  imperfedfly  known  to  the  natives,  and  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  foreigners,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  Mr. 
Archdall  to  draw  from  obfeurity,  and  place  in  a  clear 
light. 

It  muft  be  cohfefled,  that  the  knowledge  communicated 
in  this  volume  is  not  very  important ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly 
filled  with  a  lift  of  ignoble  names,  and  inlig'nificant  dates.  It 
contains,  however,  fbme  faffs,  and  more  fables,  that  paint 
the  manners  and  the  Ipirit  of  the  times.  Such  is  the  hillory 
of  the  holy  ftaff. 

This  year  (ii8o)  Fitz-Aldhelnl  and  Miles  Cogan 
brought  from  Armagh,  and  beftowed  upon  this  church,  a 
«*  ftone  altar,  and  the  mofl  holy  ftaff  of  Jefus,  which  St.  Pa- 
**  trick  ufed  to  carry  in  his  hands.  In  flich  reverence  were 
“  thefe  reliques  held,  that  whoever  pofTelTe'd  them  was 
“  efteemed  the  rightful  archbifhop  of  Armagh.  The  hif- 
“  tory  of  this  celebrated  ftaff,  as  delivered  by  Joceline,  is 
**  briefly  this ;  St.  Patrick,  moved  by  divine  inftin£l,  or 
“  angelic  revelation,  vifited  one  Juftus,  a  celebrated  faint 
**  in  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  mutual  faluta- 
«  tioiis  and  difeourfe,  he  prefented  the  IrifH  apoftle  with  a 
ftaff,  which  he  averred  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  In  this  ifland  were  fome  men  in  the  bloom 
“  of  youth,  and  others  who  appeared  aged  and  decrepit: 
*♦  St.  Patrick,  converfing  with  them,  found  that  thole  agd 
“  perfbns  were  fons  of  thofe  feemingly  .•  aftonilhed 
at  this  miraculous  appearance,  he  was  told  that,  “  from 
their  infancy,  they  had  ferved  God,  and  were  conftantly 
«*  employed  in  w’orks  of  charity ;  that  one  night  a  ftranger,| 
with  a  ftaff  in  his  hand,  came  to  them,  whom  they  ac-j 
commodated  to  the  beft  of  their  power ;  that  in  thf; 
'**  morning  he  bleffed  them,  and  laid,  1  am  Jefus  Chrift, | 
whom  you  have  always  faithfully  ferved  ;  but  laft  nig!i> 
«*  you  received  me  in  my  proper  perfbn.  He  then  gave  hi- 
«*  ftaff  to  their  fpiritual  father,  with  direiSlions  to  deliver  ii 
♦*  to  a  ftranger  named  Patrick,  who  W'ould  fhortly  vifit  them- 
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‘‘On  faying  this,  he  alcended  into  heaven,  and  left  us  iii 
that  ftate  of  juvenility  in  which  you  behold  us  ;  and  our 
ions,  then  ^young,  are  the  old  decrepit  pertons  you  now- 
fee.”.  joceline  goes  on  to  relate,  that,  with  this-  ft'afl^ 
the  apoftle  Patrick  collefted  every  venomous  creature  n 

<  the  ifland  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  Cruagh  Phadruig, 

<  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  from  thence  precipitated  them 

<  into  the  ocean/’ 

.  .The  Iriih  are  certainly  indebted  to  their  apofile  for  this 
happy  and  miraculous  deliverance. ' 

•  The  antiquary  and  the  bookworm  will  meet  with  fome 
mouldy  fragments  and  dry  crufts  in  Mr.  Archdall’s  Monalli¬ 
con  Hibernicum.  And  the  engravings  of  the  different  orders 
of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  are  well  executed* 


Art.  III.  A  Treatife  cn  Cancers  ;  tvith  a  new  and,  fuccefsful 
.  Method  of  operating^  particularly  in  Cancers  of  the  Brcaji 
and  Tejiis ;  whereby  Fain  is  confiderably  diminiJlKd*^  the  Cure 
or  Healing  of  the  Fart  greatly  accelerated ;  aiid  Deformity 
prevented.  By  Henry  Fearony  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons^ 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Surrey  Difpenfary.  8vo.  is.  Cd^  Hitched. 
Johnlon.  _  London,  1784. 

rpHE  principal  defign  of  this  treatile  is  to  recommend  a 
4  new  method  of  operating  in  Icirrl^us  indurations  of 
the  bread  or  teftis  ;  and  of  which  Mr.  Fear.on,  as  he  informs 
us,  conceived  the  firll  idea  on  performing  the  operation  for 
the  trichiafis,  or  invcrfion  of  the  under  eyelalh.  This  me¬ 
thod  confifts  in  difledling  away  all  the  difeafed  part,  through 
one  Ample  longitudinal  incilion,  futfi9lently  large  for  the 
purpofe ;  then  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  into  con- 
taft,  and  retaining  them  in  that  fituation  by  Hips  of  ftick- 
ing-plaifter,  ligature,  or  both,  if  neceflary,  till  they  unite 
by  what  is  called  the^r//  intentiony  which  they  generally  \io 
in  a- few  days,  without  ever  forming  fuppuration. 

Mr.  Fearon  fets  out  with  giving  a  general  defeription  of 
occult  and  open  cancers,  diredling  his  obfervations  chietly 
to  thofe  of  the  breaft  and  teftis,  and  diftinguifhing  between 
cancerous  alFedlions  of  thefe  parts,  and  other  difcales  to 
which  they  are  lubjeft.  In  the  breaft,  the  complaints  w^hich 
he  mentions,  befides  the  cancer,  are,'  a  fcropbulous  indur¬ 
ation  and  enlargement ;  the  miik-breaft,  or  milk-abfcefs; 
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and  an  induration,  or  fcirrhus,  from  external  injury.  He 
juftly  obferves,  that  the  latter  of  thefe,  though  not  a  difeafe 
of  the  habit,  requires  the  moft  careful  attention;  as,  unlefs 
it  yields  to  the  proper  treatment,  it  may,  and  frequently  does 
degenerate,  into  a  cancer. 

The  difeafes  of  the  teftis,  enumerated  as  diftindt  from  the 
cancer,  are  the  hernia  humoralis,  .the  hydrocele,  and  the  ve¬ 
nereal  farcocele,  or  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  telti- 
cle  and  epididymis ;  but  thefe  the  author  only  mentions, 
without  making  any  particular  obfervations. 

A  queftion  has  been  agitated,  whether  a  cancer  be  an  af- 
fedtion  of  the  habit,  or  entirely  a  local  difeale  ;  and  for  each 
opinion  authorities  of  great  weight  may  be  adduced.  Mr. 
Fearon  obferves,  that,  when  a  cancer  has  been  for  fome.time 
in  an  open  ulcerated  ftate,  we  fhould  naturally  think,  that, 
from  the  abforption  conftantly  carried  on,  the  whole  habit 
muft  foon  become  tainted  with  the  cancerous  virus ;  which 
muft  (as  in  the  lues  venerea)  foon  make  its  appearance  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  But  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the 
cafe;  for  there  are  many  inftances  of  open  ulcerated  can¬ 
cers,  of  fome  duration,  being  extirpated  after  the  axillary 
glands  became  afiedled ;  and  yet  the  patients  had  no  return 
of  the  difeafe.  We  agree  w'ith  the  author,  that  nothing  h?s 
a  more  powerful  tendency  to  render  this  difeafe  conltitu- 
tional  than  negledting  to  have  the  part  removed  as  early  as 
poflible ;  and  there  is  reafbn  to  fufpedt,  that,  in  many  can¬ 
cers,  internal  ulceration  takes  place  before  the  fkin  fhewsany 
tendency  to  ulceration. 

For  a  more  particular  deferiptiqn  of  the  method  of  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  in  cancers  of  the  bread  and  teftis,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet,  where  it  is  related  with 
perfpicuity,  and  the  fuccefs'of  'it  confirmed  by  feveral  cafes. 
In  a  difeale  which  lb  much  baffles  the  utmoft  efforts  of  me¬ 
dicine,  attention  is  due  to  the  obfervations  of  every  prafli- 
tioner  on  the  fubjetft;  and  from  this  motive  we  inlert  the 
following  fhort  extract. 

*  I  have  found  hemlock,  for  a  time,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  and  render  the  difeharge  better  conditioned,  and  not  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  oftenfive ;  when  not  only  internally  exhibited,  but  applied  by 
fomentation,  and  mixed  with  poultices.  The  effeAs,  however,  which 
it  produces  at  fird  foon  ceafe,  and  the  difeafe  gradually  realTumes  its 
former  drength. 

*  The  liberal  ufe  of  opium  generally  follows  cicuta,  and,  for  a 
time,  feems  to  polTefs  what  the  other  had  lod.  But  this,  in  turn,  foon 
fails,  and  the  increafing  power  of  the  difeafe  fets  every  thing  at  defi- 
imee  where  extirpation  by  the  operation  is  impradicable. 
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<  tn  fuch  cafes,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  mitigate  the  patient's  fuf- 
feiings  to  the  utmoft  of  <}Hr  power :  to  this  end,  1  have  never  feen  any 
thing  more  conducive  than  the  nfe  of  cicuta  and  opiunl  alternately.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  patient  ihould  live  abilemiouily,  avoiding  animal 
food,  wines,  fpirits,  and  fermented  liquors,  as  heating,  llimulating, 
and  tending  to  100*6310  the  pain.  A  milk  or  vegetable  diet,  therefore, 
in  fuch  cafes,  is  the  propereft.  In  refped  to  external  applications  to 
ulcerated  cancers,  I  have  found  a  poultice  of  linfeed  meal  preferable  to 
any  other,  (not  excepting  cicuta  or  carrots)  its  mucilaginous  and  adhe> 
five  quality  rendering'  it  more  ealily  removed,  and  keeping  the  ford 
cleaner.’ 

Mr.  Fearon,  through  the  whole  of  his  treatife,  difeovers 
3  juft  idea  both  of  cancerous  difeafes,  and  the  means  of 
alleviating  or  extirpating  them  moll  advantagcoufly.  The 
method  of  operation  which  he  I'uggefts  is  founded  upon  'X 
general  law  in  the  animal  economy;  and  he  has  inter- 
Iperfed,  io  this  pamphlet,  many  ufeful  pradlical  rernarks. 


Art.  IV.  Literary  Amufements,  in  Verje  and  Pro/e.  By  Mr, 

Wehh,  8vo.  2s.  fewed.  Dodlley.  London,  1787, 

rpHE  author  of  the  performance  before  us  has  inge- 
nuity :  in  his  former  publications  he  has  fhewa 
hlmfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjefts  of  which  he  has 
treated;  and  he  exprelTes  himfelf,  iii  general,  though  not 
always,  with  unaffe^ed  propriety*  He  has  accordingly  %cr 
quired  fome  diftinitiqn  anibng  modern_critics ;  and,  with 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  having  an  improved  talle,  his 
opinion  or  practice  may  be  of  confidefable  influence.  And, 
fince  the  miftakes  or  the  faults  of  a  popular  writer  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  dangerous,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  them 
out.  .  ' 

In  the  preceptive  or  dcxSlrinal  part  of  this  Work  pUr  au¬ 
thor  affirms  “  that  the  effufions  of  genius  become  the  laws 
“  of  compofition;”  He  feems  alfo  to  inftnuate  that  the  ob- 
jeSs  of  tafte  cannot  be  analyfed ;  that  they  can  be  traced 
to  no  original  principles;  and  that. therefore,  without  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reafon  about  the  pleafures  they  yield  us,  we 
muft  receive  them  as  unaccountable  feelings.  If  this  be  not 
*  fehr  inference,  we  own  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  for  his  meanings 
not  only  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  but  when  he  tells  us,  in 
another  place,  that,  “'in  matters  of  tafte,  the  effentials  of 
“  the  objeds  are  in  their  immediate  impreffions and 
R’hen  he  alTerts  that,  “  in  the  invettigation  of  wit  and  hu- 
“  mour,  the  philofopher  lofes  himfelf  in  the  refinements  of 
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•*  analyiis ;  he  lays  his  prifm  to  the  iunbeam,  but  the  co 
«*  lours  efcapc.”  •  Conceiving,'  from  thele  and  other  paf- 
fages,  that  our  author  thinks  the  attempt  to  analyfe  and 
explain  the  caufcs  of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  compofi- 
tion,  as  he  terms  it,  an  improper  or  unprofitable  labour,  we 
are  under  the  neceffity  of  diflenting  from  his  opinion.  We 
confefs  ourfelves  friends  to  rational  and  philofophical  criti- 
cifm.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fcience,  though  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  It  holds  up  a  light  to  genius,  of  which  genius 
will  not  be  afraid.  If  a  poem  affords  pleafure,  it  is  by  the 
operation  of  certain  qualities;  and  thefe  qualities,  which  are 
the  caufes  of  our  pleafure,  arc  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
difcernment.  Some  of  them  have  been  already  difcovercd ; 
we  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  with  attention  and  invef- 
tigation,  they  may  all  be  difcovered.  If  fo,  thefe  caufes, 
and  not  “  the  effiifions  of  genius”  that  proceed  from  them, 
become  the  principles  of  thole  laws  or  rules  that  are  pre- 
icribed  by  the  critic,  and  recognized  by  the  poet.  It  is  not 
-  the  practice  of  Homer,  for  example,  that  ratifies  the  rule 
requiring  unity  of  aflion  in  an  epic  poem,"  The  pradlice  of 
Homer  is  founded  on  principles  in  human  nature.  Thefe 
principles  are  the  foundation  both  of  the  rule  and  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  praftice  illuftrates  the  propriety  of  the  rrjle. 
No  doubt  the  difcernment  of  thefe  principles  requires  pa¬ 
tient  refearch  and  acute  penetration ;  but  the  purfuit,  though 
difficult,  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  Some  progrefs  has  been 
already  made  in  the  fcience  of  critlcifm ;  and  we  fliall  be 
glad  to  have  been  miflaken  in  our  apprehenfions  that  the 
author  of  “  Literary  Amufements”  has  endeavoured  to 
throw  obftacles  in  the  way.  Inftead  of  faying  that  the  phi- 
lofophcr,  in  the  inveftigation  of  excellence,  lofes  himfclf  in 
the  “  refinements  of  analyfis ;  that  he  lays  the  prifm  to  the 
**  funbeam,  but  that  the  colours  efcape  we  truft  that  out 
author  will,  on  recolle^ion,  affert  the  contrary;  and' fay 
that,  when  the  philofopher  lays  the  prifm  to  the  funbeam, 
he  arrells  the  colours,  diftinguilhe^  their  different  fhades, 
and  illuftrates  the  compofition  of  light.  Our  author  appears 
to  U8  to  have  been  equally  miflaken  in  fbmc  .other  pofitions. 
Why,  forinflance,  does  he  cenfure  allegorical  writing?  Or, 
if  he  will  cenfure,  why  does  he  not  liipport  his  charge  by 
fuch  reafons  as  may  convince  his  readers  that  allegory  is  a 
falfc  ornament  and  improper  vehicle  of  inftruftion  ?  Birt 
this  would  have  proved  a  difficult  labour;  for  allego ricri 
reprefentation  is  founded  on  principles  in  human  nature ;  ii 
has  been  employed  by  poets  of  excellent  ability,  and  ap 
proved  by  critics  of  confummate  tafte.  As,  however,  ouf 
•  auihct 
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Wthor  has  not  reafoned  on  this  fubjeft,  we  think  it  fuiR- 
cient,  in  the  view  of  obviating  his  alfertion,  to  mention  tho 
genealogical  allegories  contained  in  the  Allegro  and  Penfo- 
rofo  of  Milton.  Thefe  may  convince  him  that  his  cenfure 
has  been  too  indiferiminate.  On  this  fubjeft  we  are  forry 
to  remark  an  improper  reflection  thrown  out,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing -alTertion,  againft  the  judgment  of  Addifon.  «  As  to 
«  his  dreams  and  vifions,  in  which  he  moft  delights.’’ 
What  right  has  this  critic  to  fay  lb  ?  Suppoling  Addifon’s 
allegories  to  have  little  merit,  a  pofition,  however,  which 
the  vifion  of  Mirza  will  not  fuller  us  to  admit,  what  realbn 
has  he  to  aflert  that  he  delighted  in  them  more  than  in  his 
other  performances  ?  •  We  muft  be  permitted  to  fay  that 
fuch  refleftions  are  ralh.  So  alfo  is  the  following  exhort¬ 
ation  :  Write  like  Shakefpeare,  and  laugh  at  the  critics.” 
Surely,  Mr.  Webb,  you  are  better  acquainted  with  modern 
critics  than  not  to  know  that  Shakefpeare  is  the  very  idol  of 
their  adoration.  Has  not  the  author  of  “  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticifm”  eftablilhed  fome  important  principles,  and  illuftrated 
feme  interefting  views  of  human" nature,  by  the  pradlice  of 
Shakefpeare  ?  Or  are  you  fuch  an  enthufiallic  worlhipper  as 
to  admire,  and  defire  others  to  imitate,  his  imperfections  ? 

We  proceed  to  a,mote  irklbme  part  of  our  labour.  We 
ire  to  illuftrate,  in  a  few  inftances,  that,  if  our  author’s 
ioftrine  is  not  always  found,  his  example  is  not  quite  un- 
blemilhed.  We  expefted  from  him  perfpicuity  of  expref- 
fion,  and  accuracy  in  the  ufe  of  metaphors;  but,  in  both 
thefe  particulars,  the  following  palTage  is  defective ; 

‘  Mark  the  progrefs  of  things— traffic,  taxes,  a  fleet. 

Stretch  your  arms  round  the  globe  till  your  colonies  meet; 

Let  your  flag  in  its  pride  to  th’  Antipodes  roam ; 

Send  your  thunders  abroad — and  flop  payment  at  home.* 

Ie  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  the  verbs  be  in  the  im*» 
re  or  indicative  mood  ;  nor  can  we  exaCtly  apprehend 
lage  in  the  lecond  line,  “  flretch  your  arms,”  &c. 
ithor  has  no  indulgence  for  what  he  calls  “  a  tripar- 
movement and  he  is  jullly  offended  with  the  im- 
ufe  of  epithets;  yet,  in  the  following  fentence,  in 
we  can  difeern  no  accurate  meaning,  and  indeed  no- 
3Ut  founding  words,  he  has  himfelf  afforded  an  ex- 
of  the  practice  he  condemns,  and  of  a  tripartite 
tent,  Confummate  beauty  fills  the  conception,  fu- 
edes  opinion,  and  makes  comparifon  nugatory.” 
h  our  critic  exprelfes  dilapprobation  of  Dr.  Johnfon’a 
etthe  foregoing  is  jn  Dr.Johnfon’s  moft  afiefted  man-* 
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per.  Nor  has  Mr. Webb  been  more  fuccefsful  in  his  llluftfatioild 
from  Dr.  Blair.  Dr.  Blair  fays  of  fomething  that  “  it  ren 
•»  ders  the  meaning  much  lels  perfpicuous,  determined,  and 
**  pfecife and  Mr.  Webb  remarks,  concerning  this  pal'- 
fage,  that,  if  a  trio  was  neceffary,  the  order  Ihould  have 
«  been  reverfed.”  We  differ  from  him,  however ;  not 
indeed,  about  the  neceflity  of  the  trio,  as  he  terms  it ;  for 
as  he  has  not  pointed  out  the  particular  place  where  it  oc¬ 
curs,  and  that  we  are  not  fb  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Leftures  on  Rhetoric”  as  to  recoiled  the  paffage,  we  can¬ 
not  judge  of  il  in  this  refpeft ;  but  we  differ  from  him  in 
thinking  the  order  fhould  be  reverfed.  An  expreffion  may 
be  perfpicuous,  but  not  determined ;  it  may  be  determined, 
but  not  precife ;  but,  if  it  be  precife,  it  muft  be  determined ; 
and  if  determined,  it  muft  be  cpnfpicuous.  So  that  the  order 
which  the  critic  prefers  would  exemplify  an  anticlimax. 
This  leads  us  to  remark  that  the.anticlimax  does' not  feem 
to  be  an  objedl  of  his  diflike  ;  for  it  occurs  in  that  pafl'age 
from  Hooker  which  he  quotes  as  an  inftance  of  “  confum 
mate  elegance.” — “  Of  law  there  can  be  no  lefs  acknow 
«*  ledged  than  that  her  feat  is  the  bofom  of  God ;  her  voice 
**  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
•*  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  leaft  as  feeling  her  care, 
and  the  greateft  as  not  exempted  frorh  her  power :  both 
angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  Joever, 
“  though  each  in  different  fort  and  manner,  yet- all  with 
**  uniform  confent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
“  peace  and  joy.”  We  are  here  forced  to  remark,  that,  if 
this  paffage  poffefs  any  beauty,  it  is  that  of  allegorical  re 
prelentation,  and  ought  therefore  to  fatisfy  our  author  that 
there  is  fomething  not  difagreeable  in  that  fpccies  of  ima 
gcry.  Law  is  reprefented  as  a  female  fitting  in  “  the  bo 
“  lom  of  God” — rather  an  odd  fituation  :  and  her  voice  » 
**  the  harmony  of  the  world then,  after  a  variety  of  other 
particulars,  the  allegory  becomes  genealogical,  and  law  i 
honoured  by  angels,  men,  and  other  creatures,  as  “  the  nio 
ther  of  their  peace  and  joy.” .  In  the  fentence  quoted  fron 
the  fame  writer  as  an  example  of  abfolute  fimplicity,  th 
fmart  antithefis  on  which  it  turns  is  almoft  epigrammati 
and  as  remote  from  abfolute  fimplicity  as  the  allegorica 
paffage  is  from  “  confummate  elegance  They  faw  tba 
to  live  by  one  man’s  will, -became  the  caufe  of  all  men 
<•  mifery. 

We  fhall  conclude  thele  ftriflures  w'lth  fome  obfervatici 
©n  the  Hymn  to  Health.  We  confefs  we  have  long  con 
fidered  the  original  as  a  fine  performance.  Excepting 
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redundancy,  or  perhaps  inconfiftency,  in  the  firft  fentence, 
we  find  in  it  no  fault, .but  much  excellence.  We  are,  in¬ 
deed,  forry  that  its  excellence  is  impaired  in  both  the  tranila- 
tions.  “  Nor  do  thou  refufe  to  cohabit  with  me In  thy 
«  prefence  bloorhs  the  Ipring  of  pleafure are  not  happy 
tranflations  of  St  (m  Tfe^etf  cvnixcs  tms  i  or  of  x«u  mjh-jtu 
yjtfiTu*  •  The  firft  thought  in  the  poetical  verfion  is  not 
w  the  original ;  aiKl  is  tOo  hyperbolical.  The  critic  finds 
fault  with  unneceffary  repetition  in  the  original,  but  has  not 
pointed  them  out ;  the  charge,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  re¬ 
torted  ;  for,  in  the  following  lines,  the  fame  thought  is  re¬ 
peated  five  times. 

*  Qjtne  thou,  thou  bcft  of  blef&ngs,  come,] 

-  And  make  my  humble  roof  thy  home;  ' 

Propitious  come,  and  ihed  a  ray 
Of  gladnefs  on  my  fetting  day.’ 

In  the  line  Thy  hand  muft  make  them  fit  with  eafe,”  the 
(liftion  is  profaic,  and  the  figure  mean ;  and  in  the  lines 

*  Whatever  we  hope,  whate’er  endure. 

Thou  giv’ft  th’  enjoyment,  or  the  cure,* 

I 

we  are  fufpicious  of  inaccuracy  in  the  thought.  Health  can 
give  the  enjoyment  of  hope ;  that  is,  as  we  underftand  it, 
can  gratify  our  defire,  if  our  hope  or  defire  has  health  for 
its  objeft ;  but  if  we  defire  or  hope  for  any  thing  elfe,  health 
enhances  the  pleafure,  but- cannot  give  the  polTeflion.  If, 
for  example,  we  hope  for  riches,  health  may  enable  us  to 
relilh,  but  cannot  confer  them.  In  like  manner,  the  good 
health  of  a  father,  w'ho  grieves  tor  the  death  of  his  child', 
will  neither  reftore  his  child,  nor  remove  his  forrow’.  Health 
contributes  to,  but  does  not  conftitutc,  happinefs ;  fo  that 
:  We  cannot  affirm,  as  in  the  laft  line  of  the  poem,  that 

*  Happinefs  and  health  are  one.’ 

The  poet,  in  the  original,  exprclTes  himfelf  with  modefty 
*nd  limplicity,  and  fays^  wdth  great  truth, 

2«5er  X**?'*’  s/fK  tvSttiftcDV 

But  the  laft,  like  the  firft,  lines  of  the  poetical  verfion  con¬ 
tain  a  needjefs  and  unfupported  hyperbole ;  needlefs,  be- 
caufethe  fpirit  of  the  poem  is  not  fo  impetuous  as  to  require 
,fo  ftrong  an  image ;  and  unfupported,  becaufe  it  hath  not 
hath  for  its  bafis. 
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The  verfes  to  Mira  have  fuperior  merit.  The  thought  ia 
the  following  lines  is  delicate,  and  the  pidure  beautiful : 

*  Canll  thou  not  paint  the  willing  heart. 

That  coyly  gives  the  trembling  hand?’ 

The  image  of  Venus,  in  the  fecond  llanza,  is  now  become 
common  place;  but,  in  the  verfes  that  follow,  the  attitudes 
are  graceful,  and  the  colours  exquifitc ; 

*  Now,  Mira,  art  thou  pale  with  fear ; 

Look  not,  thou  fweetnef$!  thus  forlorn. 

She  fmiles— rand  now  fuch  tint*  appear 
As  fteal  upon  the  filver  morn.’ 

But  is  not  the  perfonification  of  the  abftraft  quality  in  the 
fecond  line  too  infantine?  In  the  next  ftanza,  the  thought, 
though  common  on  fuch  occafions,  receives  an  air  of  agree¬ 
able  novelty,  from  the  natural  and  tender  fentiments  attri- 
buted  to  the  lover ;  . 

*  Well  may  the  lover  fiandly  gaze 

On  thy  bright  cheek  and  bloom  of  youth. 

Impatient  of  the  calmer  praife 
'  Of  fweetnefs,  innocence,  and  truth. 

Yet  thefe  lhall,  to  thy  lateft  hour, 

Thefe  only  (hall,  fecure  thy  blifs ; 

When  the  pale  lip  hath  loft  its  power, 

Thefe  ftiall  give  ne£lar  to  the  kifs.’ 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  moft  of  his  ftri£fures  on  FIo« 
rus.  But  has  he  not,  in  his  own  writing,  given  us  too 
many  examples  of  Florus’s  manner  r  Strange  that  he 
fhould  imitate  what  he  blames!  We  are  afraid  it  is  fo. 

Our  author’s  celebrity,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
readers,  have  extorted  our  candid  but  reludfant  cenfure. 


Art.V.  Olivia:  cr,  the  Deferted  Bride.  By  the  Author  of  Hor^ 
tenfia.  izmo.  3  vqIs,  js.  6d.  lew*€d.  Lane.  London, 
1786, 

'T^HE  novel  now  before  us  is  the  produ6fion  of  a  lady  who 
has  given  repeated  proofs  of  her  ability  in  this  tpecies 
of  literary  compofition.  On  the  prefent,  as  on  former  oc- 
pafions,  me  deviates  from  the  common  track  of  novelifts  in 
continuing  the  hiftory  beyond  the  period  of  marriage ;  a 
prafticc  which  is  not  only  extremely  proper  as  extending 
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the  bounds  of  invention,  but  as  conducing  the  reader  into 
fcenes  of  life  the  moll  important  to  domellic  happinefs,  and 
where  lalutary  precepts  can  never  be  too  much  enforced  by 
the  power  of  virtuous  example.  Olivia,  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  is  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  bred  to 
a  liberal  profeflion ;  but,  being  deprived  of  both  her  parents 
at  an  early  age,  flie  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Goldwyn,  rector  of  the  parilh,  a  worthy  man,  who,  with 
his  wife,  adopted  the  young  orphan  as  their  own  child. 
Mr.  Goldwyn  enjoyed  a  living  worth  about  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  but,  to  oblige  iome  of  his  particular  friends, 
he  had  been  perfuaded  to  become  tutor  to  fix  young  gentle¬ 
men,  for  whole  board  and  inltru£tion  he  was  paid  more  li¬ 
berally  than  he  wilhed  or  defired.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Mr.  Davenport,  the  younger  Ion  of  Lord  Davenport,  and 
Mr.  Vanci  the  only  fbn  of  a  gentleman  of  affluent  fortune. 
Olivia,  being  remarkable  for  beauty  and  amiable  accom-. 
plilhments,  was  beloved  by  each  of  thefe  youths,  between 
whom  there  fubfifted  a  jealoufy  refpedling  the  objeft  of 
their  attachment ;  but,  though*  Ihe  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  afleflion  as  much  as  polflble,  it  became  evident  that  fhe 
gave  the  preference  to  the  addrelTes  of  Davenport,  who  was 
a  year  older  than  herfelf.  About  the  age  of  nineteen  this 
young  gentleman  was  called  home  by  his  father,  who  had 
purchal'ed  for  him  a  cornetcyin  a  regiment  of  horfe,  and 
intended  marrying  him  immediately  to  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant  in  London.  Nothing  could  do  greater  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  inclination  of  young  Davenport  than  the  latter 
of  thele  propofals,  as  the  beautiful  Olivia  was  the  entire 
miftrefs  of  his  heart,  and  they  had  exchanged  mutual  de¬ 
clarations  of  eternal '  love  and  conftancy.  So  peremptory, 
j  however,  were  the  injunctions  of  the  rigid  Lord  Davenport, 
ind  fo  inflexible  his  temper,  that,  after  enduring  the  ut- 
wolt  dillrefs  of  mind,  the  fon  was  at  length  induced  to 
comply  with  his  requifition,  though  at  the  expence  of  every 
happinefs  in  life,  and  of  all  that  he  held  deareil  in  the 
world. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Davenport,  Mr.  Vane  the  fa¬ 
ther  died,  leaving  to  his  fbn  an  ellate  of  five  thoufand  . 
pounds  a  year.  The  young  heir  had  fcarcely  taken  pof- 
icflion  of  the  fortune,  when,  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
Olivia,  he  fet  off  in  a  poft-chaife  from  the  -family  houle, 
where  he  had  a  ihort  time  refided,  to  renew  the  declaration 

his  paflion,  and  folicit  that  ihe  would  grant  him  the 
longed-for  happinefs  of  accepting  him  as  her  hulband.  The 
^Jtcerity  of  bis  attachment  being  unqueitionable,  Olivia . 
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being  now  difengaged  from  every  obligation  to  her  former 
lover,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldwyn  ftrongly  urging  her 
to  embrace  an  offer  fo  advantageous  to  her  intcrefts,  the  was 
not  long  in  confenting  to  the  propofal,  and  their  nuptials 
were  accordingly  celebrated  ;  after  which  the  new-married 
couple  fet  off  for  Vane-Grove,  the  feat  of  the  family. 

In  the  mean  time,  Davenport,  whom  all  the  gaieties  of 
fafltionable  life  could  not  confole  for  the  loft  of  Olivia,  was 
perfedlly  unhappy,  and  panted  after  an  ■  opportunity  of 
a  perlbnal  interview,  to  entreat  her  forgivenels  for  his  con- 
du(5f,  No  fooner  was  this  imprudent  refolution  formed  than 
it  was  put  in  praftice'.'"  Jjfe  told  Mrs.  Davenport  that  bufi- 
nels  of  the  utmoft  importance  obliged  him  to  be  abfeiit  from 
her  for  a  few  days.  Having  procured  a  drefs  that  would 
conceal  him- from  the  oWervation  of  thofe  that  might  know 
his  j>erlbn,  he  hired  a  chaile,  and  immediately  fet  off  on  the 
journey.  When  he  had  got  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place, 
he  put  on  the  drefe  of  a  tailor,  and  proceeded  to  the  village, 
where  he  took  lodgings  at  an  inn ;  determiiied  to  remain 
till  fome  fortunate  moment  fliould  offer  that  would  procure 
him  the  opportunity  of  feeing  the  fair  Olivia. 

After  being  a, few  days  in  this  concealment,  he  learnt  that 
Mr.  Vane  was  engaged  to  go  out  a  hunting  wdth  a  party  of 

{gentlemen.  The  weather  was  fine.  Olivia  had  formerly 
bved  walking ;  and  it  feemed  probable  that,  in  the  abfence 
pf  her  hufband,  Ihe  would  indulge  her  humour  for  a  ramble 
among  the  various  fweets  which  the  country  at  this  feafon 
profufely  difplayed.  Unknown  and  unfufpefted,  Daven¬ 
port  wandered  round  the  houfe,  faw  every  one  that  entered 
or  came  out,  and  very  foon  his  impatient  eyes  were  grati- 
'  fied  with  a  light  of  the  blooming  Mrs,  Vane,  leaning  upon 
the  arni  of  a  young  lady  of  her  acquaintance.  He  no 
iboner  law  Olivia- and  her  companion  feated  under  the  lhade 
of  a  fpreading  and  venerable  oak,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
park,  than  he  ventured  to  appear  before  them.  The  la¬ 
dies,  alarmed  at  the  fight,  fereamed  with  terror,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  efcape,  but  were  prevented  from  effedfing  their 
purpofe  by  the  miferable  Davenport,  who,  throwing  him- 
lelf  at  the  feet  of  Olivia,  informed  her  who  he  w'as,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  hear  his  pardon  pronounced  from  her 
lips  or  die  to  expiate  hiis  fault.  Olivia,  unable  to  fpeak,  or 
even  to  look,  at  the  wretched  objeiff  w'howas  kneeling  before 
}jer,  funk  back  on  the  feat  from  \vhich  ihe  had  jult  rifen. 

Is  there  no  pardon,  no  peace,”  he  cried,  for  the 
wretch  who  thus  fupplicates  to  be  forgiven  ?  Unkind  Oli- 
.  via!  did  you  hut  knpw  (he  conflifting  torments  1  endured! 
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how  1  was  compelled  to  be  another’s,  or  become  an  outcaft, 
a  beggar !  1  was  fo  encompaffed,  that  no  way  was  left  for 
jne  to  efcape.  I  mull  be  a  wretch  for  life  :  but  may  you 
ever  be  happy,  'ever  a  llranger  to  fuch  mifery  as  I  endure !” 
Olivia,  foftcned  by  this  awful  and  pathetic  addrels,  held 
out  her  trembling  hand  to  the  humble  lupplicant,  w’ho  . 
fnatched  it  to  his  bofom.  .She  allured  him  that  Ihe  had 
wept  for  his  inconllancy,  but  cherilhed  no  relentment,^  and, 
at  that  moment,  lamented  the  mifery  which  he  felt.  Da¬ 
venport,  unable  to  fullain  fuch  a  torrent  of  delight  as  the 
being  convinced  that  Olivia  did  not  execrate  and  hate  him, 
leaned  againft  a  tree,  but  Hill  kept  the  hand  he  had  before 
feized,and  which  Ihe  had  llruggled  in  vain  to  get  from  him. 
While  he  was  in  this  attitude.  Vane,  whofe  jealous  temper 
harboured  fome  fufpicion  that  Olivia  entertained  a  partiality 
for  his  former  rival,  inftantly  burft  from  a  thicket  of  flower¬ 
ing  Ihrubs,  where  he  had  for  fome  minutes  lain  concealed. 
Rage  and  indignation  overfpread  his  countenance,  and  he 
inlilled  that  Davenport  Ihould  give  him  the  fatisfa^ion  of  a 
gentleman  by  an  appeal  to  the  fword.  Mrs.  Vane  and  Mils 
relhamj  the  young  lady,  frightened  to  dillra£lion  at  this 
incident,  flew  back  to  the  houfe ;  where  the  former,  feli¬ 
citous  for  the  fafety  of  her  hulband,  ordered  the  fervants 
inftantly  to  fly  to  his  afliftance  ;  then  hurried  to  her  cham¬ 
ber,  to  give  a  loofe  to  the  anguilh  which  this  unfortunate 
morning  had  brought  upon  her. 

The  refult  of  this  meeting  was  a  duel,  in  which  Daven¬ 
port  received  a  wound;  but,  by^ the  afliftance  of  a  furgeon, 
he  recovered  in  a  Ihort  time.  A  more  deplorable  cataftrophe 
took  place  in  the  family  at  Vane-Grove.  Mr.  Vane,  burn¬ 
ing  with  groundlels  jealoufy,  determined  on  an  immediate 
feparation  from  his  amiable  wife.  He  left  her  to  occupy 
the  manfion-houfe,  with  two  maids  and  one  man  fervant, 
allowing  her  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but 
debarring  her  from  all  company,  except  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Goldwyn,  for  a  few  days  once  a  year.  In  this  nielan- 
choly  reverie  of  fortune  a  tedious  interval  elapfed,  d;.iring 
which  her  unhappinels  was  increafed  by  the  villainous  ma¬ 
chinations  of  Randal,  her  hulband’s  fteward;  until  Mr.Vane, 
fatiated  with  the  life  of  dillipation  into  which  he  had 
plunged  w'ith  the  view  of  extinguilhing  his  forrow,  and  ber 
coming  defirous  of  an  explanation  with  his  lovely  conlbrt, 
whom  he  began  to  think  he  had  unjuftly  fulpedled  of  infi¬ 
delity,  returned  from  the  continent,  where  he  had  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  On  examining  the  ftate  of  affairs 
Vane-Groye,  and  the  whole  conduft  of  Olivia  from  the 
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day  of  their  marriage,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  her 
innocence ;  and,  with  all  the  ardour  of  returning  alieftion, 
implored  her  forgivenefs  of  his  cruel  and  infatuated  beha¬ 
viour.  Nothing  but  the  cheerful  found  of  joy  was  now 
heard  at  the  Grove  and  its  environs ;  congratulations  were 
received  from  every  quarter;  and  that  connubial  felicity, 
which  had  been  fo  early  and  fo  long  interrupted,  vefumed 
its  original  current.  Henceforth  every  fucceedlng  day  was 
fpent  in  tranquillity  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  when  a  fatal 
accident  diffolved  for  ever  the  union  of  the  bell  of  hulbands 
and  of  wives.  Mr.  Vane,  going  one  day  a  Ikalting,  he  ven¬ 
tured  upon  a  part  of  the  ice  which  was  not  lufficiently 
frozen ;  it  inftantly  gave  way,  and  he  was  drowned ;  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  the  charming  Olivia  a  young  and  difeonfo- 
late  widow. 

A  ftiort  time  after  this  event,  Davenport,  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  had  come  to  the  title 
of  lord,  was  likewife  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.  An  opportunity  now  offered  of 
trying  again  the  force  of  love  on  the  heart  of  the  tender 
Olivia.  As  foon  as  decency  would  permit,  he  determined  on 
making  the  effort.  For  fbme  time  Ihe  obftinately  refilled  his 
raoft  carneft  folicitations ;  but  at  length,  foftened  by  the 
ardour  and  fincerity  of  his  paflion,  and  farther  induced  by 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldwyn,  and  others 
of  her  intimate  friends,  fhe  conlented  to  reward  his  conftant 
attachment  by  giving  him  that  hand  which  had  been  through 
life  the  darling  object  of  his  fondcll  wifhes  and  defires. 

I 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  novel,  which  abounds  with, 
juft  repreientatiorrs  of  nature,  wdth  furprifing  incidents,  and 
fudden  vicilfitudes  of  fortune.  The  feenes  deferibed  are 
chiefly  either  rural  or  domeftic,  and  rather  calculated  to  footh 
the  heart,  than  ftrongly  afFedl  the  imagination.  The  cha¬ 
racters,  for  the  moft  part,  are  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  exhi¬ 
biting  few  foibles,  but  warmer  affeftions  than  are  commonly 
oblerved  among  men.  Events,  however  unexpefted,  are  al¬ 
ways  introduced  with  circumftances  of  great  probability; 
but,  while  we  applaud  the  addrefs  difplayed  by  the  authorels 
ill  the  general  condu£t  of  the  narrative,  we  think  /he  has 
ibmetimes  introduced  feenes  which  have  no  neceifary  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  fable.  The  ftory  is  principally  recited  in 
letters ;  and  being  almoft  entirely  direXed  to  the  tender  pa/- 
/iuns,  is  in  a  coufiderable  degree  interefting  to  the  reader. 
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Art.  VI.  A  CoUeSion  of  TraSls  relative  to  the  Law  of  Evg^ 
glandf  from  Manufcripts,  new  firji  edited  by  Francis  Har¬ 
grave,' E/q.  Barrijur  at  Law,  4to.  il.  7s.  boards.  Brooke. 
London,  1787. 


'T'HE  chief  objeft  of  this  collcflion  is  to  call  into  general 
*  ufe  a  number  of  valuable  manufcripts  on  the  Law  of 
England,  which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  public  re- 
pofitories,  or  to  private  libraries.  The  occafion  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
grave’s  engaging  in  this  compilation  was  a  prefent  made  to 
him  of  two  manufcripts  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Hale,  from 
Mr.  George  Hardinge,  folicitor-gencral  to  the  Queen.  Va¬ 
rious  |other  manufcripts,  on  the  lubjeft  of  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  having  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  Jofeph  Jekyll,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Skynner,  and  other  friends,  who  unite  a  tafle  for  li¬ 
terature  with  a  zeal  for  juridical  antiquities,  he  determined 
to  publifh  the  important  information  which  they  contained 
to  the  world  at  large. 

The  firft  piece  in  this  colle£lion  is  “  A  Treatife  concern¬ 
ing  the  Cuftoms,”  from  a  manufcript  of  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Hale.  This  trad!  contains  much  important  and  minute  in¬ 
formation  on  a  fubjedt  of  general  utility,  but  which  had 
formerly  been  treated  in  a  loofe  and  defultory  manner.  In 
it  the  learned  reader  will  remark  the  fame  luminous  order 
in  the  diflribution  of  his  materials,  the  fame  talent  for  dif- 
quifition,  and  the  fame  profoundnefs  of  obfervation,  which 
diflinguifh  the  writings  of  Lord  Hale  that  have  been  for-  ' 
merly  publifhed.  The  chief  purpofe  of  the  author  was  to 
give  a  legal  hiftory  of  the  cuftoms,  from  their  earlieft  infancy 
to  the  reftoration.  The  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  the  trea¬ 
tife,  which  comprehend  fbme  collateral  fubjedls  refpedling 
the  ports,  muft  be  confidered  as  preliminary  and  intrc^uc- 
tory;  though,  from  the  learned  induftry  difplayed  in  them, 
they  furnifti  much  new  and  important  information.  In  the 
third  part,  after  purfuing  his  fubjeft  hiftorically  through 
every  reign  of  the  previous  period,  he  fliews  the  great  fet- 
tlement  of  the  cuftoms,  effefted  by  the  adl  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  pafted  immediately  on  the  reftoration :  a  difqui- 
fition  very  material  to  the  prefent  times,  as  thAt  adf  is  ftill 
the  chief  foundation  of  the  revenue  from  the  cuftoms; 
What  induced  Lord  Hale  to  labour  fo  profoundly  and  anx- 
ioufly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  cuftoms,  elpeciajly  in  the  early 
and  dark  periods,  he-has  not  explained.  But,  when  we  re¬ 
coiled,  that,  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  the  claims  of 
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the  crown  to  tax  the  ports  by  prerogative,  had  been  fane- 
tioned  even  by  the  judges,  and  that  this  dangerous  preten- 
fion  did  not  receive  its  death  wound  till  it  was  declared  con¬ 
trary  to  law  by  the  firft  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage  paffed 
by  the  long  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1ft,  and  that 
this  declaration  w^as  repeated  in  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
the  like  kind  after  the  reftoration  ;  it  is  a  probable  conjec¬ 
ture  that  Lord  Hale  was  induced  to  engage  in  io  laborious  a 
refearch  by  aeal  for  the  conftitution’  in  one  of  the  great 
points  fo  effential  to  its  continuance  in  a  vigorous  ttate. 
And  no  undertaking  could  be  better  calculated  either  to  jiif- 
tify  the  declaration  of  parliament  on  this  head,  or  to  demon- 
ilrate,  by  the  moft  authentic  proofs,  that  it  did  not  change, 
but  merely  renovate,  or  rather  declare,  the  ancient  confti¬ 
tution. 

The  fecond  traft  in  this  volume  contains  Confiderations 
touching  the  Amendment  or  Alteration  of  Laws a  fub- 
jeft  to  which  Lord  Hale  appears  frequently  to  have  di- 
refted  his  attention.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  he 
reaches  the  particular  fubjeft  of  our  own  laws^  he  is  not  lb 
copious  as  in  the  preceding  part.  However,  the  fubjefts  he 
has  touched  upon  are  interefting.  Two  of  them  are  parti¬ 
cularly  fo  at  prefent,  as  they  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  under 
parliamentary  conlideration ;  the  fubjefts  of  Rforms  ofOjfcey 
and  the  Crown  Lands. 

The  third  article  in  this  colleftion  contains  a  copious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  office  of  matter  in  chancery ;  in  which  there 
is  much  ancient  learning  difplayed. 

The  fourth  treatife  confifts  of  two  curious  and  ancient 
remnants  concerning  the  jurifdiftion  of  equity,  as  it  was. 
varioully  conlidered  in  the  time  of- the  famous  author  of 
the  ‘^'Doftor  and  Student;*'  that  is,' both  by  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  that  lofty  branch  of  jurifdiftion. 

The  fifth  article  feems  to  have  been  an  effort  of  Lord 
Hale  to  compromife  the  difpiites  between  the  court  of 
King's-Bench  and  the  Common- Pleas.  The  remaining  fix 
grafts  are  not  fo  important,  but  may  be  of  conliderable  ufe  to 
the  ftudent  in  law\ 

As  a  Ipecimen  of  this  performance  we  fliall  feleft  a  ge¬ 
neral  fcheme  of  the  cuftoms,  as  they  ffood  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IVth,  >  • 

‘In  the  former  difeourfes  there  lies,  difperfedly  and  fcatteredly,  moft 
oF  what  is  to  be  faid  ccncernino;  cuftomes,  viz.  their  kinds,  the  times 
when,  and  manner  how,  they  began ;  their  increafes  and  variations ; 
the  perfons  by  whom  due,  and  the  accidents  that  excufed  them  ;  the 
pieans  of  thpir  recovery ;  and  fome. other, particulars  of  this  kind.  • 
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f  But,  becaufe  they  lye  difpcrfedly  in  feveral  places,  and  the  men- 
tioning  them  is  rather  for  the  continuation  of  the  hiilory  than  ex pi'upcfif 
to  treat  of  them,  1  (hall  refume  them  in  this  order. 

«  Firft,  1  will  begin  with  thefe  that  ate  the  cuilomes  of  inheritance* 
and  therein  of  their  feveral  natures,  when  and  by  whom  due,  and 
how  recoverable;  many  of  which  confidcrations  will  be  very  appofite 
and  ufefull  to  the  fecond  and  third  heads,  and  will  be,  in  many  things, 
coincident  with  them,  or  very  explanatory  of  them. 

<  Secondly,  Concerning  impofitions,  and  the  right  and  power  of 
impofing  duties  upon  merchandizes  exported  or  imported. 

*  Thirdly,  Concerning  the  fubfidy  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  as  it 
iland^  fettled  by  ad  of  parliament,  and  the  qiieiUons  that  may  arifo 
upon  various  ciaufes  of  the  fame. 

*  I  (hall  be  longer  in  the  firft  of  thefe  heads,  beeauie  much  of  what 
will  be  faid  therein  will  be  ui'efull  and  applicable,  in  many  particulars^ 
to  the  laft  of  thefe.  And  befides,  though  at  prefent  all  thefe  former 
cuftoms.  are  under  lufpence,  yet  there  is  very  excellent  learning  to  be 
found  in  ancient  records  concerning  them,  which  is  worth  the  know¬ 
ledge. 

‘  Firft,  therefore^  I  (hall  fett  down  a  feheme  of  thofe  old  enftomes^ 
partly  from  the  records  themfelves,  partly  from  the  black- book  ia 
the  admiralty,  which  hath  the  feheme  of  them  as  they  ftood  at  the 
finifhing  of  that  book,  which  1  think  was  in  the  time  of  £•  4.  and 
upon  comparing  of  the  cuftomers  accounts  of  that  time,  I  find  them 
cxaftly  agreeing. 

*  I.  Firft,  therefore,  touching  the  cuftom  of  woolls,  woollfclls,  and 
leather,  commonly  called  the  great  cuftom,  fettled,  as  hath  been  (hewn* 
by  the  ad  of  parliament  3  £.  i.  and  defeended  to  his  fucceiTors  jun 
her  edit  ariOy  viz,  magna  cujiuma* 

*  1.  Of  every  fack  of  wooll,  and  of  every  240  woollfells,  cxporied 

by  denizens,  6$.  8d.  by  aliens,  ibs.  ~  — 

‘  2.  Of  every  laft  of  hides  containing  20  dickers,  and  every 

dicker  10  hides,  exported,  of  denizens  13s.  4d.  of  aliens  20s. 

*  There  arofe  certain  other  cuftomes  incident  to  woolls,  woollfclls^ 
and  hides,  and  therefore  accounted  for  together  with  the  great  cuftomes^ 
Thefe  cuftomes  were  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

‘  I.  The  coequet,  viz.  of  every  merchant,  denizen  ot  alien  j  export¬ 
ing  woolls,  woollfells,  or  leather,  2d. 

‘  2.  The  devoirs  of  Calais,  where  ordinarily  the  ftaple  was,  which 
began  the  45  £.  3.  and  continued  conftantly  after  anfwered,  at  lead  till 
the  end  of  E.  4.  viz.  of  every  fack  of  wooll,  or  240  woollfells,  exported 
by  aliens  or  denizens,  Sd.  of  every  laft  of  hides,  exported  by  aliens  or 
denizens,  i6d. 

*  And,  befides  thefe,  we  may  reckon  among  thefe  great  cuftoms* 

Ob,  et - which  continued  payable  upon  every  fack  of  wooll. 

3d./i^r  lib,  upon  lead  let  by  the  ftatute  of  27  £.  3. 

*  If.  The  par^va  ciijiuma ;  and  that  was  upon'  four  (bits  of  commo- 
dities,  viz.  cloth,  wax,  wines,  and  averdupoife,  or  ocher  forts  of  mer^ 
chandize,  which  was  their  poundage. 

*  (I.)  The  petit  cuftome  of  cloth,  viz.  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  : 

^  !•  Clothe  of  fcarkt,  or  whole  grain,  expoKed* 
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*  f.  By  denizens.  The  impofition  of  21  E.  3.  fett  upon  thenf 
2$.  4d. 

*  2.  By  aliens/  They  paid  as.  by  virtue  of  Carta  Mereatcriaf 
and  3s.  id.  by  the  impofition  upon  cloth  began  the  21  £.  3.  in  iQt$ 

51.  id. 

*  3.  By  the  Hanfe  merchants,  by  virtue  of  the  Carta  Mercatoria^  at 
which  rate  they  paid  2s.  but,  in  the  time  of  £.  4.  they  paid  5s.  6d. 
viz.  2s.  by  Carta  Mtrcatgria,  and  38. 6d.  by  impofition* 

<  2*  Cloth  half  grain. 

*  I.  Denizens  paid  aid.  by  the  impofition  begun  upon  cloth  the 
21  £.3*  which,  though  at  firft  it  was  i4d.  it  was  after  raifed  to  2 id. 
apon  denizens,  and  fo  held. 

*  2.  Aliens  paid  4s.  id.  whereof  i8d«  was  the  compofition  rate  fett 
by  Carta  Mercatoriai  the  refiduc,  viz.  as.  6d«  was  fet  by  impofitions 
afterward. 

*  3.  Hanfe,  or  Almaine  merchants,  paid  only  i8d.  being  the  rate 
fet  by  Carta  Mercatoria^  which  they  kept  by  virtue  of  their^  charters 
of  privile^,  notwitfifianding  the  additional  impofition  upon  cloth. 

*  (3.)  Cloth  without  grain. 

*  1.  Of  denizens  I4d.  by  virtue  of  the  impofition  fet  by  the  21 

£.3.  -  , 

*  2.  Of  aliens  2s.  9d.  viz.  tad.  by  virtue  of  Carta  Mercatoria^  and 
lid.  by  the  impofition  of  21  E.  3.  fet  upon  the  cloth  exported  by 
aliens. 

‘  3.  Of  Hanfe  and  Almaine  merchants  1 2d.  only,  by  virtue  of  Carta 
Mercatoriai  for  they  had,  by  virtue  of  their  charters,  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  the  z  id.  paid  by  other  aliens  as  before. 

<  And  note,  that,  for  thefe  clothes,  aliens  pound  no  poundage, 
viz.  no  3d.  per  libram ;  for  the  Carta  Mercatoria  fetting  part 
of  thefe  duties,  the  3d.  per  pound  was  not  paid  for  thefe. 

«  (4.)  The  cufiomes  of.  worded. 

*  Thefe  were  impofed  by  the  king  and  his  council  21  E.  3.  in  com* 
penfation  of  woolls,  whereby  they  were  made.  This,  though  in  the 
fird  impofition  it  was  for  the  piece  exported  by  denizens  id.  and  by 
aliens  id.  oL  and  for  a  bed  of  worded  by  denizens  lod.  by  aliens  1  ^d. 
yet,  the  manufadure  receiving  an  alteration,  there  was,  in  procefs  of 
time,  alteration  of  worded,  viz. 

«  For  pieces  of  worded. 

Denizens  zd. 

<  Of  aliens  jd,  befides  their  3d.  per  lb.  by  virtue  of  Carta  Mercs* 
toria. . 

*  For  a  fingle  piece  of  worded, 

'  <  Denizens  id. 

<  Aliens  id.  ei.  befides  their  3d.  for  poandage4  • 

f  For  bedds  of  worded,  viz. 

•  For  double  bedds, 

•  Of  denizens  lod. 

«  Of  aliens  1 3d.  ob.  l^fidcs  their  poundage,  viz.  3d* 

<  For  half  doubles, 

«  Of  denizens  yd. 

•  Of  aliens  lod.  ob.  l^fides  their  poundage. of  3d.  ^ 
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*  For  Angle  bedds^ 

•  Of  denizens  5d. 

*  Of  aliens  yd.  ob.  befides  their  poundage  of  3d. 

*  Bat  the  Hanfe  merchants  paid  only  ad.  for  pieces  or  for  bedds  of 
WorAed,  befides  their  poundage  of  3d. 

<  But  note,  that,  during  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  4th,  by  a 
fpecial  charter,  the  Spanifh  merchants  paid  only  Engliih  cuf- 
tomes. 

«  (2.)  The  fecond  general  of  the  petty  cuftomes  was  wax,  viz.  of. 
every  quintal  of  wax  there  was  paid, 

<  By  denizens  2S.  which  grew  by  impofition ;  and  this  they  paid  be* 
fides  their  poundage  of  i2d.  per  lib,  when  that  fubfidy  was  granted. 

<  By  aliens,  as  well  Hanfe  as  others,  lad.  for  every  quintalL 

*  (3.)  ThecuAomesof  wines,  viz.  2s.  per  tun  in  lieu  ofprifage  bjr 
Carta  Mercatoria^  paid  by  all  aliens,  as  well  Hanfe  as  others. 

*  (4.)  Their  cuftomes  of  averdupoife,  viz.  3d.  for  the  valine  of  every 
20s,  paid  by  the  merchants  aliens,  as  well  Hanfe  as  others.  ^ 

*  Thefe  are  tbofe  which  are  collefled  as  the  petty  cuAonsee:  - 

And  1,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  any  fubAdy  of  tunnage  wet 
granted  generally  of  aliens  and  denizens,  unlefs  there  were  fpecial  pro* 
vifion  by  the  a£t  of  fubfidies  to  the  contrary,  aliens  did  not  only  aa- 
fwer  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  but  alfo  their  petty  cuftom  of  poundage, 
viz.  3d.  per  lib.  as  appears  by  all  the  cuAomers  accounts,  efpeciaily 
tempore  E,  4. 

*  2.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that,  upon  thofe  clothes  whereupoo 

the  petty  cufiom  was  granted  by  Carta  Mercatoria,  as  fcarletts,  half 
grain,  and  cloth  of  affile  without  graine,  the  aliens  paid  not  only  the 
duty  by  Carta  Mercatoria^  but  alfo  that  additional  cuftom  or  impoii* 
lion,  which  was  after  . fet  upon  cloth  to  ballance  the  cuftom  of  wooll, 
unlefs  the  Hanfe  merchants,  who  moft  ordinarily  paid  only  the  cofiome 
fett  by  Carta  Mercatoria.  ~  ""  ' 

*  3.  But  of  thofe  clothes  which  were  not  exprefly  charged  with  cuf- 
tome,  as  cloth  by  Carta  Mercatoria,  but  were  rated  to  a  cuftom  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  wqolls  whereby  they  were  made,  which  began,  as 
hath  been  Ihewn,  21  E.  i.  and  was  after  enhanced  as  worfteds ;  aliens 
did  not  only  pay  their  impofition  let  upon  thofe  clothes,  but  alfo  their 
poundage  of  3d.  for  the  value  of  every  twenty  (hillings ;  and  this  was 
paid  as  well  by  the  Hanfe  merchants  as  others :  and  the  reafon  was, 
becaofe,  before  this  impofition  upon  it  as  a  manufadture  of  wooll,  it 
was  charged  with  3d.  per  pound  as  averdupois.' 

The  great  defeft  in  the  compofitions  of  lawyers  is  want 
of  perfpicuity,  and  want  of  precifion.  They  multiply  words 
without  end,  and  feem  folicitous  to  embarrafs  the  memory, 
rather  than  to  enlighten  the  underllanding.  Their  vener¬ 
ation  for  antiquity,  and  attachment  to  lorrris,  frequently 
confine  them  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  w^hile  they  negle6l,its 
Ipirit;  and  prevent  them  from  cultivating  or  acquiring 
principles  of  liberal  philofophy  and  general  jurifprudence. 
In  the  couiie  of  the  two  lalt  centuries  improvements  and 
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refinements  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  arts  and 
fcicnces  ;  law  continues,  however,  in  a  igreat  meafure,  fta- 
tionary  and  fixed ;  although  the  ftate  of  property,  and 
the  manners  of  men,  have  changed,  the  cufioms  and  laws  of 
our  barbarous  anceftors  have'  retained  and  augmented  their 
authority.  Such  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  men  is 
intcrefted  in  the  prefervation  of  every  legal  relic  of  a  re¬ 
mote  and  barbarous  antiquity,  that  reformation  in  articles 
that  intereft  moft  eflentially  our  lives  and  properties,  is  al- 
moft  to  be  defpaired  of.  I'he  philofophers  of  one  age  over¬ 
turn  the  fyftems  of  another ;  the  theories  of  phync,  and 
even  of  theology,  alter  ma’-erially  in  the  courfe  of  a  century; 
but  a  philpfophical  lawyer  is  a  phenomenon  which  the  world 
has  not  hitherto  produced. 

This  coUeftion  contains  materials  that  will  be  interefting 
or  amufing  to  the  lawyer  and  the  antiquarian. 


Art*  VII.  d  yeurnaJ  of  the  late  arid  important  Blockade  and 
Siege  of  Gibraltar  j  from  the  iztk  of  September  1779,  to  the 
3d  Day' of  February  1783-  Containing  a  minute  Detail  of 
the  memorable  and  interefting  TranfaSions,  Naval  and  Mi¬ 
litary  Operations ;  intetfperfed  ivith  hifiorical  Accounts  of  the 
Garrifon,  genuine  and  entertaining  Anecdotes,  t^c.  i^c.  By 
Samuel  Ancell,  Clerk  to  the  s^tb  Regiment .  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  wrote  on  the  Spot.  The  Third  Edition,  8vo.  Edin* 
burgh,  printed  for  the  Author.  1-786. 

^  ^  • 

The  brave  defence  made  by  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar, 
during  the  late  fiege,  is  one  of  the  moft  memorable 
tranfaftions  in  the  hiftory  of  military  afehievements,  and 
has  already  been  minutely  detailed  in  different  publications^ 
particularly  that  by  Captain  Drinkwater.  The  prefent 
^urnaU  we  are  told,  was  not  originally  intended  for  the 
prefs,  but  has.  been  fubmitted  to  that  deftiny  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  folicitation  ;  and  the  author  claims  the 
.•merit  of  having  derived  his  materials  from  no  other 
written  authorities  on  the  fubjedl.  The  following  letterj 
felefted  at  random,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
w’ork." 

*  Dear  Brother, 

'*  1  again  take  the  pen  to  wnte,  though  I  allare  you  our  moft  fanguine 
hopes  teem  entirely  loft.  Laft  night  came  in  two  deferters  of  the  Wal. 
loon  guards— from  the  accounts  they  bring,  we  expeft  to  have  many 
more  months  to  fufter.  They  fay  that  the  Spaniards  engaged  our  ftecc 
plT  Cape  Finiftcrre ;  that  the  Englilh  were  defeated,  and  a  great  many 
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captnred*  Yefterday  arrived  fome  frefli  troops  in  their  camp ;  and  this 
afternoon  a  fmali  boat,  that  made  a  puQi  for  the  garrifon,  was  taken 
off  Cabritta  Point:  it  is  .not  improbable  that  (he  was  detached  with 
intelligence  for  this  place,  as  (he  did  not  appear  to  be  deeply  laden* 

*  A  Neapolitan  polacre,  laden  with  barley,  having  come  within 
the  reach  of  Enropa  guns,  we  difcharged  a  few  (hot  at  her,  and 
obliged  her  to  come  in ;  (he  will  afford  ns  fome  relief :  Admiral  BaN 
cello  feemed  to  be  very  uneafy  at  her  arrival,  (or  he  made  a  (ignal  im« 
mediately  for  a  frigate  and  a  xebec  to  cruize  to  the  eaftward ;  they 
paffed  by  within  long  gun.(hot  of  the  garrifon. 

*  Several  random  (hot  from  the  encmy»  but  no  material  damage 
done :  they  feem  to  have  a  great  inclination  to  begin  the  work*  We 
keep  a  moderate  fire  upon  their  parties  and  approaches, 

*  The  enemy  ftill  continue  to  fire  oftafionally ;  a  (hot  ftruck  the 
parapet  of  the  Old  Mole;  a  twenty -fix  pound  (hot  (the  firft  fired  into 
the  garrifon)  went  through  the  roof  of  Mr.  Quartin^s  houfe,  and  drove 
a  fplinter  into  a  lady's  heel,  who  was  walking  in  the  (treec ;  anothef 
went  through  a  centry-box  in  Landport  covered  way ;  a  mule,  belong* 
ing  to  the  waggons  which  go  to  the  Devil*s  Tower  to  take  in  ftone,  was 
lamed  by  their  fire ;  and  the  enemy,  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  in* 
humanly  fired  at  a  clergyman  performing  the  ceremony  over  the  body 
of  a  deceafed  foldier, 

*  This  day  the  field  officers  commanding  corps '  alTembled  at 
lonel  Rofs's  quarters,  to  take  into  confideration  the  prefenc  fituation 
of  the  garrifon  provifion ;  when  it  was  ordered,  that  the  foldiers  ra* 
tion  (hould  be  (hortened,  viz.  half  pound  beef,  quarter  pound  pork,  and 
00c  pint  peafe,'  per  week,  dednSed  from  each  man's  allowance, 

'*  Our  fituation  every  day  appears  more  alarming,  there  being  a 
fcarcity  of  almoft  every  thing  in  the  garrifon ;  firewo^  a  cob  per  him* 
died;  flour  five  rials  per  pound ;  no  frelh  meat,  except  an  old  cow, 
or  worn  out  ox,  (only  one  perhaps  killed  in  a  month)  which  is  fold 
at  four  and  a  half  or  five  rials  per  pound ;  fowls  twenty  to  twenty *four 
rials  each;  a  goofe  ten  dollars ;  a  turkey  twenty  dollars  1  eggs  a  cob 
the  dozen ;  and  every  other  necelTary  in  proportion. 

*  This  morning  a  foldier  deferred  from  the  back  of  the  rock, 

where  he  was  with  a  party  cutting  buihes.  He  made  an  excufe  that 
he  had  dropped  the  key  of  his  box,  and,  being  indulged  to  fearch  for 
it,  he  obferved  the  party  bufy,  and  took  his  route  by  the  eaflqm  (bore  a 
we  fired  many  (hot  at  him,  but  all  inefie£toal.  « 

*  This  afternoon,  wind  S.  W.  an  Englilh  brig  appeared  in  the 
ofine;  (he  was  chafed  by  a  xebec  and  feveral  gallies,  but  fortunately 
gotiafe  into  New  Mole;  (he  brings  the  joyful  and  happy  tidings  of 
t  fine  fleet  being  within  twenty-four  hours  fail  of  the  garrifon,  having 
ptrted  with  them  five  days  before,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  ofF  Cape  Finif- 
terie.  Three  officers  of  the  artillery,  (bound  for  Minorca)  who 
^e  pafliengers  in  her,  were  on  our  grand  parade  this  evening,  receiv* 
kg  congratulations,  and  giving  information* 

*  You  cannot,  dear  brother,  picture  to  yourfelf  the  joy  of  the  gar* 
rilba;  or  can  the  moft  energetic  language  defcribe  it,  looking  upon 
oorfelves  as  people  reprieved  from  <mtb,  or  coniequences  worfe*-* 
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true  Britifl)  telUmonials  exhibited  among  the  Toldiery,  oyer  their  bottle 
and  glafs,  and  the  moll  tender,  and  fympathetic  emotions  among  the 
long-didrelTed  and  fuffering.inhabiunts.  Sordid  avarice  and  exorbi. 
tancy,  I  trull,  will  now  be  forgot;  and  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of 
the  diftrelTes  of  their  fellow-brethren,  will  not  enjoy,  with  tranquillity 
of  mind,  their  ill-got  gains.  1  have  not  time  to  write  more ;  the  pre. 
ient  calls  of  duty  oblige  me  to  conclude,  fubfcribing  myielf 

*  ■  Your  affetflionate  brother.’ 

In  refpeft  of  incidents,  thefe  letters  appear  indeed  to  be 
genuine ;  but  the  author  fometimes  betrays  an  affe^atlon 
of  embellifhmen’t,  not  entirely  correfponding  with  the  idea 
of  their  having  been  compof^  during  the  toils  and  hard- 
ihips  of  the  nege.  This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  his 
poetic  effufions,  which  are  not,  any  more  than  the  letters, 
diftinguiihed  either  for  elegance  or  accuracy.  The  work 
can  claim  no  other  merit  than  the  recital  of,  occurrences 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  liege ;  and,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thelc,  we  believe  it  to  bc.perfe^ly  faithful.  It  is 
accompanied  with  a  few  plates,  and  fome  memoirs  of  the 
life  and  military  fervices  of  General  Sir  George  Auguftui 
EUiot. 


Art. VIII.  Ode.  upon  Ode;  or,  a  Peep  at  St.James's;  or, 
P^'ew-T ear's  Day,  or,  What  You  Will.  By  Peter  Pindar, 

■  4to.  3s.  Hitched.  Kearfley.  London,  1787, 

..s  . 

PETER  Pindar,  in  many  things,  refembles  the  Hebrew 
Pfalmift  ;  he  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ;  his  fong  is  fre¬ 
quently  concerning  the  king ;  and,  while  his  heart  inditeth  ih 
good  matter,  he  putteth  not  his  confidence  in  princes.  In  other 
relpefts  he  differs  conliderably  from  the  royal  bard,  as  we 
may  fuppofe  a  Chriftian  to  difier  from  a  Jew.  He  is  by  no 
means  fo  grave,  and,  we  verily  believe,  not  quite  lb  pious. 
He  is,  however,  always  an  acceptable,  gueft,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  frequency  of  his  vilks.  .  The  author  who  is  fureof 
making  his  readers  iinile,  will  always  meet  with  a  welcome 
reception.  He  has,  indeed,  carried  his  own  line  of  w'liting 
to  a  degree  of  jierfedlion  and  popularity  that  never  w’^as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  England ;  and,  when  we  confider  the  variety  of  his 
excurfions  and  exertions,  wc  are  allonilhed  at  their  felicity 
and  fuccefs.' 

The  laureate’s  lad  ode  for  the  new  year  is  the  objefl  of 
ridicule  in  this  diverting  poem.  If  !Vlr»Warton  had  knows 
his  own  value,  he  would  have  held  himl'elf  iiiperior  to  theie 
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annual  afts  of  panegyric;  and  even  his  friends  have  con* 
fefled  that  his  efforts  of  this  kind  are  not  among  his  hap-^ 

fieft  effufions.  The  verfes  on  Praife  and  Flattery,  in  the 
roaemium,  are  excellent,  and  in  Peter’s  beft  manner.  The 
ftory  of  the  'Merry  Widow  of  Windlbr”  is  well  told,  and, 
if  brought  on  the  ftage,  might  make  an  excellent  after- 
piece  to  Shakefpeare’s  “  Merry  Wives.”  The  grand  con- 
troverfy  between  an  Old  King  and  a  Brick-maker,  and  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  latter  ‘‘  to  fmoke  his  liege-fovereigii 
like  a  herring  or  a  ham,”  form  an  epifode  truly  ludicrous, 
that  brings  all  our  gelaftic  powers  into  exercife. 

As  Peter  is  of  no  party,  he  fpends  the  fhafts  of  his  fatire 
equally  on  kings  and  fubjedls,  on  patriots  and  courtiers.  The 
following  ode  to  Mr.  Burke  difeovers  his  talents  in  a  new 
point  of  view. 

‘Ode  to  Edmund. 

‘  Much  edified  am  I  by.  Edmund  Burke ! 

Well-pleas’d  I  fee  his  patriot-mouth  at  work. 

Grinding  away  for  poor  Old  England’s  good. 

He  gives  of  elocution  fuch  a  feaft ! 

He  tells  of  fuch  vile  doings  in  the  £a(l  I 

And  fights — as  ’twere  for  his  own  flefli  and  blood. 

*  ^ 

Shroffs  Chouty  Lacky  Omra.  Dufiucky  Nabobs  Bunder^ 

Croriy  Choultry y  Begumy  leave  his  lips  in  thunder. 

•  .  •  *  ^  » 

With  matchlefs  pathos  Mun  deferibes  the  gag 

Employ'd  by  that  vile  fon  of  Hyder  Naig, 

Nam’d  Tippo.-^Gags!  that  Britilh  mouths  deteft; 

Occafion’d  partly  by  that  man  fo  fad. 

That  Haftings f — oh!  deferving  all  that's  bad— 

That  villain,  murd’rer,  tyrant,  dog,  wild  bead  I 

Poor  Edmund  fees  poor  Britain’s  fetting  fun ; 

Poor  Edmund  — and  Britain  is  undone t 

Reader!  thou  hall,  I  do  prefume, 

(God  knows  though)  been  in  a  fnug  room,  ^ 

-  By  coals  or  wood  made  comfortably  warm  ; 

‘And  often  fancied  that  a  ftorm  njoithout 
'  Hath  made  a  diabolic  rout — 

Sink  (hips — tore  trees  up — done  a  world  of  harm. 

.  Yes !  thou  haft  lifted  up  thy  tearful  eyes, 

.  Fancying  thou  heardft  of  mariners,  the  cries ; 

And  figh’d,  “  How  wretched  now  muft  theufands  bef 
«<’  Oh  !  how  I  pity  the  poor,  fouls  at  feal” 

When,  lo!  this  dreadful  tempeft,  and  his  roar, 

>  A  zepbyr^in  the  keyhole  of  the  door  I 

Z  z 
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Now,  may  not  Edmund’s  bowlings  be  a  figh 

Prefling  through  Edmund’s  lungs  for  lo&ves  and  fiflieSf. 
t  On  which  he  long  hath  look’d  with  longing  eye, 

To'fill  poor  Edmund's  not  o’er  bur^en’d  diftes ; 

Give  Mud  a  fop— forgot  will  be  complaint, 

Britain  be  fafe,  and  HalUngs  prove  a  faint'. 

It  was  obfcrved,  by  "the  venerable  Bede,  that  the  Irifh 
pofTefled  many  good  qualities,  but  that,  alas !  they  fpoiled 
them  all  by— keeping  Eajier  on  the  wrong  day.  Swift  ap¬ 
plies  this  obfervation  to  Arbuthnot;  and,  after  allowing  him 
juft  praifc'  for  every  quality  that  adorns  human  nature,'  la¬ 
ments — that  he  had  a Jlouch  in  his  walk.  In  like  manner  we 
may  fay  of  Peter  Pindar,  that  he  polTelTes  high  powers  of 
latire  and  of  humour,  but,  alas !  (we  lhall  throw  this  fenti- 
ment  into  metre) 

■  1'.,  Alas !  he  ladies,  with  fatyric  flings, 

,  The  flrfl  of  patriots — and  the  befl  of  kings.  , 


■Art.  IX.  Elements  of  the  Science  ef  Ethic s^  on  the  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofephy.  By  fehn  Bruce^  A,  M.  Profejjer  ef 
Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity,  and  Fellow  of  the  RoyaiSociety, 
ef  Edinburgh.  8vo.  5s.  bound.  Cadell,  London ;  Creech, 
Edinburgh.  1786.  '  ■  i. 


AdR.  Locke,  in  his  treatife on  the  human  underfianding, 
luggefted  this  idea,  “  that  morality  was  capable  of  de- 
**  monftration.”  Improving  this  hint,  Woollafton,  in  his 
**  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,”  attempted  to  demonftrate 
moral  propolitions  in  the  manner  of  the  mathematicians, 
by  reiblving  all  virtue  into  truth,  and  all  .vice  into  falfe- 
hood.  His  fantaftic  performance  was  once  celebrated,  but 
is  now  forgotten ;  ana  is  indeed  little  better  than,  a  piece  of 
ingenious  Ibphiftry,  and  a  play  on  words,  from  beginning 
to. end.  From  the  title  of  the  prefent  treatife  we  were 
led  to  expe£f  that  it  was  an  attempt  of  a  fimilar  kind; 
but,  on  opening  the  book,  we  found  that  Mr.  Bruce’s  idea 
was  no  more:  than  this,  that  moral  philoibphy  fliould  be 
cultivated  like  natural,  and  founded  on  the  bafts  of  obfer¬ 
vation  ai^  expefiment.  This,  lb  far  from  being  a  new  idea, 
has  entered  into  all  the  fyftems  of  ethics  that  have  been 
delivered  in  modern  times.  It  was  fuggefted  by  Mande- 
ville,  whole  theory  is  piartial  -and  prQliigate,  but  who  has 
colledied  m^y  fa£fs  that  illuftrate  human  nature.  Hume, 
in  ,liis  'i!rft  , performance,' **  An,  Ellay  o'n  Human  Nature,” 
,  mentions, 'in  the  title-page,^  as  a  recommendation  to  bis 
•  '  '  -  ‘  ■  '  ■  Treatile 
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Treatift  on  morals,.  “  that  it  was  founded' on'*  obfcrvation 
“  and  experience.”  Mr.  Hutchelbn,'  Dr.  Srhith^  ‘  and  Dr, 
Fergufbn,  hive  adopted  the  fame  plan and  though  they 
have  obferved  the  fynthetic  method  in  the  developement  of 
their  theories,  they  followed  the  analytic  in  the  inveftiga- 
don.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  iNyilerious  in  this  procefs 
of  reafon.  Nature  muft  be  known  before  it  can  me* 
thodized,  and  fa£ls  afcertained  and  arranged  before  a  fyftem 
can  be  built  upon  them.  But,  although  the  title  of  this 
performance  has  a  tendency  to  millead,  the  reader  W'ill 
meet  with  much  curious  and  ufeful  information  in  the  per* 
formance,  .  .. 

'  After  an  introdu<^ion  concerning  the  proper  fubjeffs  of 
philofophy,  and  the  method  of  fcience  applicable  to  thefe 
fubjeffs,  Mr.  Bruce  delivers  the  hiftory  of  ancient  ethics  as. 
an  art,  and  as  a  fcience.  The  progrelltve  afpedts  of  ethics 
as  an  art,  he  confiders  in  the  rude  forms  of  fubordination 
and_ juriididtion  among  favage  tribes;  in  the  proverbs  of 
every  early  people ;  in  the  moral  inflrudfions  conveyed  by 
fables and  in  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
fubjedl  of  ancient  ethics  as  a  fcience,  he  reviews  the  (juef- 
tion  refpedling  the  foundations  of  virtue  as  folved  by  Plato 
and  the  academics ;  by  Ariftotle  and  the  peripatetics ;  by 
Zeno  and  the  lloics  ;  and  by  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 

In  his  fecond  chapter  he  gives  an  account  of  modern 
ethics,  firft  as  an  art,  difplayed  in  the  cafuiftry  of  the  eccle* 
fiaftics,  the  cafuiftry  of  the  civilians,-  and  the  fyftems  of  ju- 
-rifprudence ;  fecondly,  as  a  fcience,  differently  delineated 
by  Mr.  Hobbes,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Hutchinfbn,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  Dr.  Smith.  ,  ‘  ' 

in  the  lecpnd  part  of  his  work  he  treats  of  the  principles 
of  natural  philofophy,  the  different  rpethods  of  ftiidying  na¬ 
ture,  the  fcience  of  analyfts,  and  the  fcience  of  ihduAion. 
■The  Novum  Organon  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  fubfequent 
pradlice  of  natural  philofophers,  feem  to  have  fuggefted  this 
part  of  his  plan.  -  •  ' 

In  the  third  part  Mr.  Bruce  delineates  the ‘natural  hiftory 
of  moral  phenomena ;  and,  having  fhewn  the  manner  in 
which  they  rcfqlfe  thcmfelves  into  the  fights  of -mahklnd, 
delivers  the  fcientific 'or  indudtive  hiftory  of  moral  pheno¬ 
mena.  As  this  contains  pur  author’s  particular 'theory  Or 
fyfteih,  and  l^nfs  tb  have  been  thegreatobjeftQfhisper- 
fornti^nce,  we  Ihall  prefent  it  to„  the  reader.  '  ■ 

*  The  analyiis  of  the  moral  faculty  has  difcpvercd  the  clailes'of  ob- 
]eAs  which  addrefs  it;  induttion  dioft  now  point  out  the  rule,  or  the 
law  of  its  nature :  ^  dcmonftration  of  the  following  protnfitions 

'  Z  3  will 
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will  carry  forward  the  chain  of  obfervation  to  the  difeovery  of  this 

law. 

•  •  I .  Probity,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  **  rights,  is  uniformly  ap. 
proved  of  by  the  moral,  faculty,  and  conftitutes  the  enjoyment  or  the 
good  of  mankind." 

'  *  Though  man  indinfiively  difeovers  his  own  rights,  it  is  with  diffi« 
culty,  and  by  flow  degrees,  that. he  apprehends  them  to  be  a  common 
patrimony  of  human  nature.  His  fclnih  feelings,  Arengthened  often 
by  bis  real  or  imaginary  wants,  obfeure  this  liberal  view. 

'  In  favage  fituations  it  may  be  felt  for  a  friend  or  kinfman ;  but  in« 
dolence,  which  is  the  prevailing  tendency  in  private  life,  and  bravery, 
which  is  the  only  virtue  in  public  feenes,  (huts  the  mind  againll  the  cir- 
cumAances  which  difplay  the  common  rights  of  man. 

,  ‘  When  fituations  change  the  favage  into  the  citizen,,  men  indeed 
begin  to  compare  their  feelings  and  their  talents;  but  the  felfifh'paf- 
iions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  malignant  ones  on  the  other,  withdraw 
human  nature  from  impartial  examination.  One  man  difeovers  that  he 
pofTefTes  talents  and  capacity  which  fit  him  for  important  and  difficult 
lituations,  and  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  d.oomed  to  move  in  ^the  humblclt 
waljcs  of  life ;  another  man,  propped  up  on.  artificial  diAin6tions, 
without  talents  or  virtues,  pofTefTes  power  only  to  make  the  deferving 
^etched.  “  My  fubjeds,"faid  a  tyrant,  “  are.  born  my  flaves;  they 
have  no  rights  but  what  I  give  them."  In  fuch*a  mind  every  thing  was 
fclfifh.  It  requires  both  circumftances  and  an  enlarged  mind  to  eradi- 
cate  prejudices  which  felf-love  and  the  pride  of  cuftom  have  matured^ 
I'h'eic  circumftances  chiefly  appear  in  free  ftates,  where  the  common 
danger  leads  every  individual  to  feel  his  own  importance,  or  where  the 
remembrance  of  tyranny  makes  men  jealous  of  inequalities.  Greece 
Ihewed  free  men  of  the  &fl  defeription,  and  Rome  of  the  fecond.  The 
enlargement  of  the  mind  accompanies  thefe  circumflances..  In  Greece, 
laws  were  enadted  to  preferve  the  ranks  and  privileges  of  republican  fub- 
ordination  before  the  philofophcrs  arofe  to  inftitute  the  inquiry,  What 
are  the  foundations  of  virtue?  Till  the  relations  of  good  and  evil  be* 
come-the  objedfs  of  attention,  the  connediion  of  either  with  the  rights 
of  mankind  can  never  be  perceived,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  them 
underltood,  to  conftitute  a  branch  of  happinefs.  When  once  this  fadt 
in'  nature  is  perceived,  the  approbation  given  to  probity  is  fixed  and 
uniform.  ' 

*  II.  **  Juftice,  or  the  maintenance  of  rights,  is  uniformly  approved 
of  by  the  moral  faculty,  and  conftitutes  the  enjoyment  or  good  of 
mankind." 

*  Civil  union  muft  begin  with  the  acknowledgment,  that  all  have 

life  and  the  fruits  of  induftry  to  preferve;  but  the  rules  which  maintain 
thcic .fights,  after  fociety  is  formed,  advance  in  a  flow  and  in  a  gradual 
manner.  In  the  rude  itpge^  of  fubordinatipn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  friends  dr  kinfmen  may  be  admitted  as  neceflary,  arid  the 
pafliems  engaged  to  preferve  them;  but  juftice  extends  not  its  power 
to  a  people  at  large:  He  is'  my  brother,"*  faid  an  American  fa. 

vage,  **  he  has  ioogbt  by  my  fide,  and  a  belt  of  wampum  ties  us  to* 
gether:  another  warrior  (hall  not  hold  his  hatchet;.!  would  die* to  give 
him  the  fcalp  of  his  enemy."  The  rights  of  aibrother.  are  here  to  be 
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maTntained,  bat  human  nature  muft  fufFer,  to  gratify  what  paf&on>  not 
the  virtue  of  juft  ice,  authorifed..' 

*  The  union  of  thefe  two  barbarians  was  cemented  by  the  conlider* 
ation  that  they  had  rights,  but  that  the  reft  of  mankind  had  none  which 
their  affe^ions  did  not  impel  them  to  violate. 

*  When  nations  arc  polifliing,  the  virtue  of  juftlce  is  with  dHKcuIty 
Introduced,  and  with  flow  and  imperfed  itieafures  applied.  In  their 
legiflation  the  Greeks  bad  rights.  Every  citizen  could  vote  in  the  af- 
fembLy  of  the  people,  but  the  Helots  had  no  rights  j  they  were  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  a  Greek  could  kill  liis  Helot  as  he  could  one  of  his  herd 
of  cattle. 

*  The  Roman  citizens  had  rights;  but  their  flaves,  and  their  very 
ohildren,  they  confidered  as  property. 

\  When  -  iurifprudence  became  fo  far  a  fciencc  that  an  arrangement 
of  laws  under  the  titles  of  rights  and  defences  was  introduced,  and 
when  juftice  was  confidered  as  a  cardinal  virtue  by  the  refining  fedls, 
ftill  its  supplication  was  partial  and  unequal. 

When  philofophy  itfelf  began  to  examine  the  principles  on  which 
the. approbation  of  virtue  depends,  none  of  the  nnmerous  and  oppofite 
^nd^cs  into  which  it  wasrefolved  viewed  juftice  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jefis  which  addrefled  the  moral  faculty.  •  They  did  not  affirm  that  it 
commanded  equally  the  approbation  of  the  mind,  and  in  pra<flice  con¬ 
ferred  happinefs.  When  this  fa£l  is  apprehended,  then  another  branch 
of  the  law  of  the  moral  faculty  will  difeover  itfelf  to  be  fixed  and  uni* 
form. 

•  *  III.-  **  Benevolence,  or  the  improvement  of  rights,  is  uniformly 
approved  of  by  the  moral  faculty,  and  conftitutes  the  enjoyment  or  good 
of  mankind. 

*  The  rife  of  this  refined  virtue  is  more  gradual  and  flow  than  either 
that  of  probity  or  of  juftice.  Civilization  is  advancing  before  gene-  * 
rofifyto  a  rival  is  felt.  Men  are  civilized  before  liberality  to  an  enemy 
appears.  When  generofity  firft  ariies,  it  appears  a  fpecies  of  contra- 
di^ion  in  charadler;  it  feems  a  momentary  check  on  the  ambition  and  * 
cruelty  wTiicK  accompany  the  conqueror.  When  Ptolemy  returned 
the  equipage  of  Demetrius,  and  faid,  that  princes  made  war  for 
gloiy,  not  for  plunder,"  perhaps  it  was  oftentation  :  when  Demetrius 
reftored  one  of  Ptolemy’s  generals,  faying,  that  he  valued  viflory 
lc&  than  the  opportunity  of  rivalling  him  in  humanity,"  this  too  might 
be  oftentation  ;  but  it  gave  birth  to  virtues.  Benevolence  is  more  flowly 
iiKrpouced  among  a  people  than  into  the  minds  of  heroes.  Demetrius 
rellorcd  libeity  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  faid  he  was  a  god,  and  yet 
ioftffiqrt  tin^e  they  (hut  their  gates  againft  him.  When  benevolence 

if$  advances  are  ftriking.  When  the  fame  Demetrius  had  it 
in  his  power  to  maflacre  the  Athenians,  he  pronounced  them  free,  and 
gave  them  an  hundred  thoufaiid  meafures  of  wheat. 

*  When  the  influence  of  the  felfilh  paffions  extends  with  the  Intro- 
dnftion  of  arts  and  luxury,  the  mind,  as  it  were,  changes  the  honeil 
'varmth  of  its  affcdlions;  and  the  man,  who  once  was  kind,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  had  open  arms,  becomes  dark,  and  hollow,  and  unfeeling, 

U  youth,  friendihips  are  unmixed  and  flneere.  Young  people  entruft; 
oach  other  with  their  little  ^cares  and  wants ;  the  heart  appears  in  every 
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^Aioni  tliey;know  not  deceit  dll  they  bcgm  to  rdifh  and  be  in  love 
with  ambkion  and  avarice:  fricndihip  then  declines,  polkenefs  be« 
comet, the  iiiUUmte  of  affeQion,  and  intereft  fuperfedes  the  attach- 
tnents  pi  the  heart.  If  an  individual  (ball  appear  with  a  temper  too 
icniible  to  forget  early  attachments,  he  has  but  to  lament' the  lofs  of 
that  benevolence  in  others,  which  in  himfelf  is  the  fource  of  melan¬ 
choly  reflexion.  The  firft  dawning  of  benevolence  thus  appears  in 
natural  affedion,  the  hril  application  of  it  in  ^nerofity ;  but  numerous 
objeds  in  the  latter  fiages  oi  fociety  prevent  its  cultivation,  and  make 
it  rather  a  virtue  prailed  and  admir^,  than  one  either  pradifed  or 
imitated  by  mankind.  Where  its  real  charader,  however,  of  improv* 
ing  the  rights  of  mankind  makes  it  an  objed  of  the  moral  faculty,  it 
commands  its  approbation,  and  enfures  happinefs  to  its  poileifor. 

.  *  Science  thus  carries  forward  the  chain  of  phenomena  from  the  ob- 
jed^  which  ^drefs  the  moral  faculty  to  its  law.  It  proceeds  by  re¬ 
peated  obfervation,  pr  by  experiment  bounded  by  the  qualities  of  the 
lubjed,  and  by  the  evidences  equally  of  confeioufnefs  and  intuition, 
and  of  effed  and  caufe.  Hence  phenomena  are  obvious  in  the  manner 
jp  which  they  addrefs  the  faculty,  uniform  in  the  enjoyments  which 
they  confer,  and  univerfal  in  the  rude  and^polifhed  fituations  of 
man. 

*  If  we  afk,  In  what  the  phyfical  law  of  gravitation  confifis  I  the 
anfwer  is.  In  the  uniformity  of  the  efied  in  material  nature. -  If  we 
alk.  In  what  the  moral  law  confiRs  ?  the  anfwer  is.  In  the  oniformity 
of  the  efFed,  that  the  obfervation, of  rights  is  the  fource  of  enjoyment. 
The  law  of  morality  then,  like  any  other  law  of  nature,  depends,  for 
our  knowledge  of  it,  on  phenomena  fixed  in  their  charaders,  and  in 
the  qualities  which  they  uniformly  exhibit  by  experiment.  The  con- 
clufion  is,  That  probity,  juftice,  and  benevolence,  conftitute  the  virtue 
and  the  happinefs  of  mao.* 

■  T'hat  probity,  juftice,  and  benevolence  form  a  natural 
fcale,  in  which  the  objects  of  the  moral  faculty  addrefs  it 
and  receive  its  approbation/^  is  a  juft_pMervation.  The  de-r' 
finition  which  pur  authpr  gives. of  benevblence,  a  difpo- 

fit  ion  to*  improve  fHe  rights  of  mankind,’'  will  not  re- 
eprnmend  many  readers,  juftice  certainly  refers 

to  rights  ;  ^but  benevolence^  as  the  wprd  indicates,  has  tbofc 
for  its  objeds  who,  have  nojight  to  its  exercife.  .Theder 
fire  of  fimpllfying  too  much  is  the  great  banc  of  fyftems  and 
theories.  — 

Although  Mr.  Bruce’s. fyftem  docs  not  meet  with  our  en* 
tire  approbation,  we  acknowledge  , the  abilities  of  the  au? 
thor,  who  is  intelli^nt,  inquifitiVe,  and.  induftfious.  He 
has  tl^^merit  of  t^hi^ng  for  hlfp^ ;  andr  difeovers  a  wide 
extent^of  learning  in  iht  courfp  of  thefe  Jhlements.  He  has 
carried  thj|<  a^ogy  between  ns^al  and  mpfal  phUolopby 
perhaps  fob  far;  ai^  ac^antages  refusing',; from  the 
comparifoq  are  not  veryMvifilw«»i<*TA6  d^::not  fo 

•  ‘  ‘  •  ...  ^  "  ihuch 
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much  refemble  the  natural  'philolbpher  or  chymift,  as  the 
critic,  who,  while  he  ap{)eals  to  the  beft  models  of  compo* 
htion  in  every  age,  contains  in  his  own  mind  an  original 
fenfe  of  excellence  and  beauty.  The  moral  principle  is  not 
like  the  thermometer,  which,  while  it  marks  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,.  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  that  element  whole  temperature  it  alcertains.  It  relem- 
bles  the  magnet,  which,  while  it  points  to  the  poles  of  the 
world,  and  explores  the  paths  of  the  ocean,  contains 
within  itfelf  a  principle  of  motion,  and  a  power  of  di-. 
region. 

Every  attempt  at  inveftigation  merits  praife.  The  pur- 
fuit  of  an  untuccefsful  theoiy  brings  forth  many  fads,  and 
gives  rife  to  many  oblervations,  that  illullrate  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  as  the  fearch  tor  the  philolbpher’s  ftone  has  produced 
many  valuable  experiments  in  chymiftry,  and  difcovertes  in 
ohvucs. 


Art.  X.  Philojcpkical  and  Mijcellaneout  Papers.  Latefy 
■  -written  by  B.  Franklin,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
^Ltndon ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  \ 

•  Prejidmt  of  the  American  Philojophical  Society/  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  lAc.  t^c.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  fewed.  Dilly.  London, 

»787- 

rvR.  Franklin  has  long  been  known  to  the  world  as  an  in- 
-  genious  inquirer ;  and  we  with  that  he  had  confined  bis 
talents  to  the  cultivation  of  philofophy. 

.  fj,  Jifata  De&m———— 

Trojaque  nunc  fares,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneret. 

It  Ihould  feem,  however,  that,  though  politics  have  em¬ 
ployed  his  chief  attention  for  feveral  years,  he  has  not  yet 
renounced  the  Ie&  ambitious  purfliits  of  bis  former  days,  but 
call  oecaiionally  devote  an  interval  to  the  ftudy  of  the  nie- 
chanical  arts. 

'  The  firft  article  in*  this  colledion  appears  to  have  been 
written  at  Tea,  in  the  year  1785,  during  the  author’s  paf. 
fage  from  France  to  America.  Jt  is  » letter  to  Dr.  Ingen- 
houfa,  phyfician  to  the  emperor,  at  yienna,  relative  to 
chininies,  with  the  theory  of  which  Df.  Franklin  teems  to 
have  been  particularly  well  acquainted.  He  begins  with 
explaining  the  principle  upon  which  the  atcent  of  fmoke 
depierids ;  obterying  tMt  air  is  a  fluid  which  has  weight  as 

I  well 
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well  as  others;  though  about  eight  hundred  times  lighter 
than  water.  That  heat  makes  the  particles  of  air  recede 
from  each  other,  and'take  up  more  fpace.;  fo  that  the  fame 
weight  ofair  heated  will  have -more  bulk  than  equal  weights 
o£  cold  air  which  may  furround  it,  and  in  that  cafe  muft 
rife,  being  forced  upwards  by  fuch  colder  and  heavier  air, 
which  preffes  to  get  under  it  and  take  its  -place.  This  the 
Doftor  illullrates  by  fome  appofite  examples,  accompanied 
with,  plates.  .  , 

.  Dr.  Franklin  diftinguifties  the.  caufes  of  fmoky  chimnies 
into  nine  different  clafles,  which  therefore  require  different 
remedies.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us*  to  follow  him 
through  the  copious  detail  on  this  lubje£t,  but  we  lhail  gra¬ 
tify  our  readers  with  a  general  account  of  it. 

The  firft  cafe  mentioned  is,  fmoky  chimnies  in  a  new 
boufe,.  which  are  fiich  from  the  mere  want  of  air ;  the 
flooring,  the  wainfeotting,  the  doors,  and  the  fafliea  being 
all  tight.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy  is  the  admiflion 
ot-Ttir  from  without ;  the  queftion  is,  how' much  is  abfo- 
lately^  neceffary?  —  To  difeover  this  •  quantity,’*  f^ys  ;the 
author# 

.  *  Shot  the  door  gradually,  while  a  middling  fire  is  burning,  'till  you 
fi.nd  that,  before  it  is  quite  ihut,  the  fmoke  begiD$  to  come  out  into  the 
room;  then  open  it  a  little,  till  you  perceive  the  fmoke  comes  out  no 
longer.  There  hold  the  door,  and  obferve  the  width  of  the  open  ere- 
vice  between  the  edge  of  the  door  and  the  rabbit  it  (hould  (htft  into. 
Suppofe  the  diflance  to  be  half  an  inch, { and  the  deor  eight  feet  higb» 
yOu  find  thence  that  your  room  requires  an  entrance  for  air  equal  iii  area 
to  ninety-fix  half  inches,  or  forty-eight  fquarc  inches,  or  a  paffage  of 
fix  inches  by  eight.  This,  however,  is  a  large  foppofition,  there  bentg^ 
few  chimnies  that,  having  a  moderate  opening,  and.  a  tolerable  height 
cf  funnel,  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  iuch  a  crevice  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  and  I  have  found  a  Iquare  of  fix  by  fix,  or  thirty. fix  fquarc 
inches,  to  be  a  pretty  good  medium,  that  will  ferve  for  moft  chini-. 


mes. 


t  ' 


A  fecond  caule  of  the  fmoking  of  chimnies  is,'  their  open¬ 
ings  in  the  room  beiPg  too  large.  According  to  our  author, 
the  proportion  in  this  cale  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
height  of  the  funnel ;  the  principle  upon  which  its  fiinftion 
and  utility  chiefly  depends.  If  there  feems  reafon  to  ful- 
pe6f  that  a  chimney  -Imokes  from  the  two  great  dimenfion 
.  pf  its  opeiiing,'the’  dodlor  advifes  to  conlradl  it  by  placing 
moveable  boards  fo  as  Ip  lower  and  narrow  it  gradually  till 
the  fibokeuo  longer  iffucs  into  the  room,.  The  proportion 
fo  found,  will  be  that  w'hich  is  proper  for  the  chimney;  and 
the  bricklayer  or  malbh  may  be  employed  to  reduce  it  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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The  third  caufe  is  too  Ihort  a  funnel.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  to  contraft  the  opening  of  the  chimney  fo  as  to  oblige' 
all  the  entering  air  to  pals  through,  or  very  near,  the  fire ; 
by.which  it  will  be  more  heated  and  rarefied,  the  funnel  it- 
Iclf  be  more  warmed,  and  its  contents  have  more  of  what 
may  be  called  the  force  of  levity,  lb  as  to  rife  ftrongly,  and* 
maintain  a  good  draught  at  the  opening.  • 

The  fourth  caule  alligned  of  fmoky  chimnies  is,  their 
overpowering  one  another.  ‘‘  For  inllance,”  fays  the 
doftor,  ,  , 

<  If  there  be  two  chimnies  In  one  large  room,  and  you  make  fires 
in  both  of  them,  the  doors  and  windows  clofe  Ihut,  you  will  find 
that  the  greater  and  ilrongcr  fire  ihall  overpower  the  weaker,  and 
draw  air  down  its  funnel  to  fupply  its  own  demand  $  which  air  de- 
feending  in  the  weaker  funnel  will  drive  down  its  fmoke,  and  force  it 
into  the  room.  If,  infiead  of  being  in  one  room,  the  two  chimnies 
are  in  two  different  rooms,  communicating  by  a  door,  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  whenever  that  door  is  open .  In  a  very  tight  houfe,  I  have  known 
a  kitchen  chimney  on  the  loweil  floor,  when  it  had  a  great  fire  in  it, 
overpower  any  other  chimney  in  the  houfe,  and  draw  air  and  fmoke  * 
into  its  room  as  often  as  the  door  was  opened  communicating  with  the 
ilaircafe. 

‘  Remedy.  Take  care  that  every  room  have  the  means  of  fiipplying 
itfelf  from  without  with  the  air  its  chimney  may  require,  fo  that  no 
one  of  them  may  be  obliged  to  borrow  from  another,  nor  under  the 
Dcceffity  of  lending.* 

The  fifth  caufe  •  is,  when  the  tops  of  chimnies  are  com¬ 
manded  by  higher  buildings,  or  by  a  hill.  The  remedy 
propofed  for  this  is,  a  turncap  made  of  tin  or  plate-iron, 
or,  if  prafticable,  railing  the  funnels,"  fo  that  they  may  be 
higher  than  the  commanding  eminences,  or  at  leaft  upon  a 
level  with  them. 

The  lixth  caufe  is  the  reyerfe  of  that  laft  mentioned ;  it 
is  where  the  commanding  eminence  is  farther  from  the 
wind  than  the  chimney  commanded.  This  is  illullrate4- 
by  a  plate.  A  turncap  has  no  effeft  in  this  cale ;  an4  the 
only  remedy  fuggelted  is,  to  raife  the  funnel  higher  than  the 
roof,  fupporting  it,  if  necelfary,  by  iron  bars. 

The  leventh  caule  is,  the  improper  lituation  of  a  door. 
This  is  likewife  illuftrated  by  a  plate and,  when  the  caule 
isdifeoyered,  the  remedy,  is  obvious. 

Th.e  eighth  calc  delcribed  is,  when  a  rooip  that  has  no 
fire  in  its  chimney  is  lometimes  filled  with  lmojce,  which  is 
received  at  the  top  of  its  funnel,  and  defeends  into  the 
koom.  The  rcalon  aliigned  tor  this  eftedt  is  ingenious,  and 
icleryes  to  be  explained.  I'bc  Surrounding  atmofphere,** 
the  author^ 

^  ‘  Is 
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*  Is  frequently  changing  its  temperature ;  but  (lacks  of  funnels*  co« 
vered  from  winds  and  fun  by  the  houfe  that  contains  them*  retain  a 
more  equal  temperature.  If*  after  a  warm  feafon*  the  outward  air 
fuddenly  grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnJs  begin'to  draw  ftrongly 
upward ;  that  is*  they  rarefy  the  air  contained  in  them*  which  of 
courfe  rifes*  cooler  air  enters  below  to  fupply  its  place*  is  rarefied  in 
Sts  torn*  and  rifes ;  and  this  operation  continues  till  the  funnel  grows 
cooler*  or  the  outward  air  warmer*  or  both*  when  the  motion  ceafes. 
On  the  other  hand*  if*  after  a  cold  feafon*  the  outward  air  fuddenly 
grows  warm*  ard  of  courfe  lighter*  the  air  contained  in  the  cool  fun* 
Dels*  being  heavier,  defeends  into  the  room  ;  and  the  warmer  air  which 
enters  their  tops*  being  cooled  in  its  turn*  and  made  heavier,  continues 
to  defeend ;  and  this  operation  goes  on  till  the  funnels  are  warmed  by 
the  pacing  of  warm  air  through  them*  or  the  air  itfelf  grows  cooler. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  fnnnels  is  nearly  equal*  the 
difference  of  warmth  in  the  air  between  day  and  night  is  fufiicient  to  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  currents*  the  air  will  begin  to  afeend  the  funnels  .as* the  cool 
'of  the  evening  comes  on*  and  this  current  will  continue  till  perhaps 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning*  when  it  begins  to  hefitate; 
apd*  as  the  heat  of  the  day  approaches*  it  fets  downwards*  and  con- 
dnues  fo  till  towards  evening,  when  it  again  hefitates  for  fbme  time, 
and  then  goes  upwards  conilantly  during  the  night,  as  before  mentioned. 
Now,  when  fmoke  ifl'uing  from  the  tops  of  neighbouring  funnels  pafTes 
ever  the  tops  of  funnels  which  are  at  the  time  drawing  downwards, 
as  they  often  are  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day*  fuch  fmoke  is  of  ne- 
ceflity  drawn  into  thefe  funnels*  and  defeends  with  the  air  into  the 
chamber.' 


The  remedy  propofed  is,  to  have  a  Aiding  plate  that  will 
pcrfcftly  fhut  the  offending  funnel. 

The  ninth  and  lad  cafe  is*whenchimnies*  which  generally 
draw  well,  do  neverthelefs  fometimes  give  fmoke  into  the 
rooms,  it  being  driven  down  by  ftrong  winds  palling  over  the 
tops  of  their  funnels,  though  not  deicending  from  any  com¬ 
manding  eminence. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  in  fome  places,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Venice,  where  they  have  not  (lacks  of  cbimnies,  but 
fmgle  flues,  the  cullom  is  to  open  or  widen  the  top  of  the 
flue,  rounding  in  the  true  form  of  a  funnel.  Gf  this  me¬ 
thod,  however,  our  author  has  had  no  experience ;  but  he 
has  lived  in  a  windy  country,  where  the  contrary  expedient 
is  pradliled  ;  the  tops  of  the  flues  being  narrowed  inwards  io 
as  to  form  a  flit  for  the  ilTue  of  the  Imoke*  long  as  the 
bfcadth  of  the  funnel,  and  only  four  inches  wide. 

A(ter  a  farther  inveiligation  of  this  curious  fubjeilj  we  are 
prefented  with  the  defeription  of  a  new  dove  for  burning  of 
pit-coal,  and  confuming  all  its  fmoke.  As  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  ftove  cannot  be  conveyed  without  the  aflidance 
of  a  jp^atc,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  for  farther 
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information  concerning  it ;  obferving  only,  that  it  is  con- 
lirufited  upon  a  peculiar  principle,  and  accompanm  with 
ecdnomicaradvantages.  ■  ’  '  '  ^ 

'  This  defcription  is  fucceeded  by  a  few  meteorological 
conj^ures ;  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nairne,  of  London,  on  hy¬ 
grometers.  The  principal  information  contained  ,  in  this 
letter  is,  that  the  air  appears  to  be  more  dry  in  America 
than  . either  at  London  or  Paris. 

Next  follows  a  letter  toMr.Alphonfus  le  Roy,  containing 
various  maritime  obfervations,  which  difplay,  in  a  ftrong 
light,  the  fcientific  ingenuity  of  the  author.  .  He  obferves, 
that  thole  mathematicians  who  have  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fwiftnels  of  veflels,  by  calculating  to  find  the. 
form  of  leaft  refinance,'  feem  to  have  confidered  a  fhip  as  a 
body' moving  through  one  fluid  only,  viz.  the  water;,  and 
to  have  given  little'  attention  to  the  circumftance  'of  her 
'  moving  through  another  fluid,  the  air.  He  is  aware,  that, 
when  a  vellel  fails  right  before  the  wind,  this  circuniflance 
is  of  no  importance,  becaule  the  wind  goes  with  hen;  but, 
in  every  deviation  from  that  courfe,  the  refinance  of  the 
air  is  fomething,  and  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
deviation  increafes.  Waving  the  refinance  given  by  the  air 
to  that  part  of  the  hull  which  is  above  water,  ne'  con¬ 
fines  himfelf  to  that  given  to  the  fails  ;  and,  for  diminifh- 
ingthis  elFe£t,  he  fuggetts  fome  mechanical  expedient's. 

The  next  article  is  entitled.  Information  to  thofe  who 
would'  remove  to  America.  We  remember  to'  have  feen 
this  publifhed  feparately  about  four  years  ago.  The  infom- 
ation  appears  to  be  delivered  with  fincerity,  and  may  have 
had  the  effeft  of  preventing  many  people  from  rafhly  emi¬ 
grating  to  America  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Un  peace. 

We  afterwards  meet  with  Remarks  concerning  the  Sa¬ 
vages  of  North- America ;  a  Defcription  of  the  internal 
State  of  America  ;  and  a  Letter  on  the  Criminal  Laws,  and 
the  Praftice  of  Privateering ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  that 
claims  any  particular  attention. 

We  have  mentioned  only  one  article  in  this  volume' as 
having  been  formerly  publifhed,  but  we  Tufpea  that  fome 
of  the  others' are  not  originals.  The  political  charafter'bf 
I  the  author,  as  well  as  the  merit  of  fome  of  his  produ^ions, 
e  I  has  proved  a  ftrong  inducement  to  their  publication.  They 
have  therefore  been  occafionally  committed .  to.  the  prefs, 
in  detached  pieces,  in  America,  while  Dr.  Frankli'n  refided 
'there,'  and  have*  been  afterwards  reprinted  in  this  country. 
In  general,  fuch  of  them  as  relate  to  mechahic'al  fubjefts 
evince  the  author  to  have  been  guided  by  accurate  concep- 
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lions  of  the  principles  of-  Icience;  and  thofe  which  pertain 
to  political  inveiligation  are  no  lefs  demonftrative  of  hia 
fagacity. 
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5s,  fewed.  Murray.  London,  1787. 
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MONG  the  crowd  of  novels  that  daily  folicit  our  at¬ 
tention,  and  frequently  revolt  againft  our  tafte  and 
judgment,  we  hold  it  a  literary  as  well  as  a  moral  duty  to 
point  out  thole  to  the  public  that  can  be  fafely  received  into 
the  domeftic  circle,  and  occupy  their  place  on  the  table  and 
the  toilette.  Such  is  the  work  now  before  us,  “  The  Sor¬ 
rows  of  the  Heart,*’  which  contains  attrailions  of  no  com¬ 
mon  kind.  The  author,  or  editor,  tells  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  it  unfolds' “  areal  hiftory;”  and,  from  the  fingularity 
of  the  fubjedf,  and  the  pathos  of  the  manner  in  w'hich  it  is 
related,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  him,  or  at  leaft  to  con- 
jeflure  that  he  has  given  a  form  to  incidents  that  really  hap¬ 
pened,  and  a  colouring  to  pallions  that  he  obferved  or  felt. 
The  principal  charm  of-  this  novel  is  fenlibility.  The  au¬ 
thor  every  where  difeovers  an  elegant  mind,  and  a  feeling 
heart.  Critics  may  objeft  that  fome  incidents  in  the  piece 
might  have  been  fupprefled  or  altered  j  that  the  ftory  might 
have  been  better  conducted,  and  tome  of  the  charadters 
Iboncr  developed ;  but  the  inte'rell  which  we  take,  and  the 
pallions  which  we_  feel  in  the  courfe  of  the  narrative, 
makes  us  forget  inaccuracies.  “  Love^  and  do  what  you 
pleafe,”  was  the  maxim  of  a  celebrated  faint  in  the  Ko- 
milh  church  ;  “  Feel,  and  write  what  you  pleafe,”  is  a  ca¬ 
non  of  criticifm.  There  is  ho  appeal  from  the  drop  of  the 
eye,  and  the  throb  of  the  heart.  A  novel,  like  a  dramatic 
poem,  cannot  be  judged'  of  from  particular  palTages ;  the 
merit  of  thele  depends  on  their  connexion  with  the  reft ; 
we  lhall  therefore  make  no  extradls.  But,  as  a  Ipecimen  of 
the  author’s  talents,  we  lhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  **  let¬ 
ter  of  Julia  after  her  marriage  (Vol,  II.  p.  79),  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  her  death  (Vol.  II.  p.  137).”  Thefe  difplay  very 
uncommon  powers  of  pathetic  painting. 

.  The  ftyle  of  this  novel  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and 
limplicity ;  and  if  any  perlbn  can  perufe  it  without  tears,  he. 
may  congratulate  himlelf  on  being  completely  fortified  againft 
the  power  of  the  fympathetic  emotions. 
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Art.  XIL  Leisures  on  the  f acred  Poetry  of  the  Hehrews. 
Tranjlaud  from  .the  Latin  of  the  Right  Reverend  Robert 
Lowthy  D.  D.  late  Pra:U£tor  of  Poetry  in  the  Uniwjity  af 
Oxfordy  and  now  Lord  Bijhop  of  London.  By  G.  Gregory^ 

F.  A.  S.  Author  of  EJfays  hijiorical  and  moral.  To  which  are 
added^  the  principal  Notes  of  Profejjhr  Michaelisy  and  Notes 
by  the  Tran/lator  and  others.  8vo.  2  vols.  15  s.  boards. 
Johnfon.  London,  1787. 

Few  books  have  been  more  favourably  received  by  the 
learned  world,  or  procured  greater  celebrity  to  an  au¬ 
thor,  than  Dr.  Lowth’s  Prel^lions  on  the  facred  Poetry 
of.  the  Hebrews.”  From  the  knowledge  of  Jewifh  and 
claffical  antiquities  difplayed  in  thefe  leftures,  the  excellent 
obfervations  on  the  beauties  of  poetry  which  they  contain, 
and  the  elegant  Ityle  in  which  they  are  written,  (which 
would  have  been  admired  in  the  court'  of  Auguftus)  they 
have  long  been  confidered  as  among  the  moft  valuable 
pieces  of  criticifm  which  have  been  produced  in  England. 
Hitherto,  however,  their  beauties*  have  been  confined  to  the 
learned  world,  and  concealed  from  the  public  in  the  garb 
of  antiquity.  Perhaps  from  the  circumftance  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  originally  publifhed  in  the  Latin  language,  a  pre¬ 
judice  has  prevailed  that  they  were  chiefly  intended  for  men 
of  erudition  and  learning.  Such  an  opinion  is  without  any 
foundation.  The  greateft  and  moft  uieful  works  of  criti-  ' 
cifm  are  thofe  which,  with  refpeft  at  leaft  to  their  general 
fcope  and  defign,  lie  moft  level  to  the  common  tenle  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  Though  the  learning  and  genius  dif¬ 
played  in  thefe  leftures  mult  ever  excite  our  admiration ; 
though  they  abound  in  curious  refearches  and  refined  ob¬ 
fervations  ;  though  the  fplendour  of  the  fentiments,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  ftyle,  will  captivate  the  imagination  and 
the  ear  of  the  claliical  reader  ;  the  truth  is,  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  perfons  of  tafte  and  general  reading  full  as  much  as 
for  what  is  commonly  termed  the  learned  world.  There 
are  few  nice  philological  difquifitions,  no  abftrufe  metaphy- 
fical  fpeculations  conveyed  in  them ;  Dri  Lowth  has  buih 
folely  on  the  bafis  of  common  lenfe,  and  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  tafte ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his 
work  which  will  not  be  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  almoft  every 
underttanding. 

'  Although  thefe  leftures  were  originally  Intended  to  iKuf- 
trate  the  Helurew  poetry,  their  utifity  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  that  Angle  obejcl.  They  embrace  all  the  great 
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principles  of  general  critlclfm  as  delivered  by  the  ancients; 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  compendium  of  the  beft  rules 
of  tafte  and  compofition^  illuftrated  by  the  boldeft  and  moil 
exalted  fpecimens  of  genius  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted 
to  us ;  and  which  have  hitherto  ieldom  fallen  under  the  in< 
ijpedion  of  rational  criticifm. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  tranflation,  we  fliall  ft- 
le£l  a  paiTage  from  the  iixteenth  leflure,  which  treats  of 
**  Sublimity  of  Sentiment.’*  This,  according  to  Longinus, 
proceeds  either  from  a  certain  elevation  of  mind,  and  a 
happy  boklnefs  of  conception ;  or  from  a  llrong  impulfe 
of  the  foul,  when  agitated  by  the  more  violent  afiedlions. 
The  one  he  ci\\%  grandeur  of  conception,  the  other  vehemenct 
cr  enthufa/m  of  pajjion,  Tnat  fpecies  of  fublimity  which 
proceeds.from  a  boldneis  of  fpirit,  and  an  elevation  of  the 
Ibul,  whether  inherent  in  the  author  or  derived  from  a  di¬ 
vine  impulfe,  may  be  difplayed  in  the  greatnefs  and  fub- 
Umity  of  the  object  itfelf ;  in  the  choice  of  the  adjunds  or 
circumilances  which  add,  force  and  elevation  to  the  defcrip- 
fion ;  or  in  the  fplendour  and  magnihceuce  of  the  imagery, 
by  which  the  whole  is  illuflrated.  In  all  thefe  the  Hebrew 
writers  have  obtained  an  unrivalled  preeminence.  -  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  fubjefl,  they  not 
<mly  iiirpafs  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  even  ex¬ 
ceed  the  coniines  of  human  genius  and  intelled.  The  great¬ 
nefs,  the  power,  the  juftice,  the  immenlity  of  God ;  the 
infinite  wifdom  difplayed  in  his  works  and  hisdifpenfations; 
are  the  fubjeds  in  which  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  always  con- 
verfant,  and  always  excels.  Nor  does  this  greatneis  and 
efevation  confift  altogether  in  the  fubjei^s  and  fentiments, 
but  arifes,  in  part,  from  the  manner  in  which  thefe  lofty 
ideas  are  arranged,  and  the  embelliihrnents  of  defcription 
srith  which  they  abound.  The  following  extradl  will  juftify 
thefe  obiervations : 

*  In  the  firll  place,  then,  let  me  recal  to  your  remembrance  the  fo- 
lemni^  and  magnificence  with  which  the  power  of  God  in  the  ae- 
ation  of  the  nniverfe  is  depiAed.  And  here  I  cannot  polfibly  overlook 
diat  paflage  of  the  facred  hiftorian,  which  has  been  fo  frequently  com¬ 
mended,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  circumilance,  and  the  great¬ 
nefs  of  the  idea,  (the  human  mind  cannot,  indeed,  well  conceive  a 
greater)  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  exprelfive  brevity  and  fimplicity 
of  the  language ;  **  And  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 
light  The  more  words  you  would  accumulate  upon  this  thought, 
more  you  would  detrad  from  the  fublimity  of  it ;  for  the  under- 
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fUDding  quickly  comprehends  the  Divine  Power  from  the  effeft^  and 
perhaps  moft  completely  when  it  is  not  Attempted  to  be  explained; 
the  perception,  in  that  cafe,  is  the  more  vivid,  inafmuch  as  lt*feems 
topmeed  from  the  proper  adion  and  energy  of  the  mind  itfclf.  The 
prophets  have  alfo  depi^ed  the  fame  conception  in  poetical  langn:^, 
and  with  no  :lefs  force  and  magnificence  of  expreffion.  The  whole 
creation  is  fummoned  forth  to  celebrate  the  praife  of  the  Almighty  t 

'  Let  them  praife  the  name  of  Jehovah  j  ,  . 

**  For  he  commanded^  and  they  were  created 

And|  in  another  place :  /  . 

For  he  fpoke,  and  it  was ;  ^ 

He  commanded,  and  it  flood  faft 

0  •  . 

The  fame  fubje£t  is  frequently  treated  more  diiFufely,  many  cirenm* 
fiances  beings  added,  and  a  variety  of  imagery  introduced,  for  the 
purpofe  of  illuftration.  Whether  this  be  executed  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able  to  the  greatnefs  and  dignity  of  the  fubjed,  may  be  eafily  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  few  examples : 

Where  wafl  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 

If  thou  knowefl,  declare. 

“  Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou  knowefl ; 

**  Or  who  flretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ^ 

**  Or  who  laid  the  corner*flone  thereof. 

When  the  morning  flars  fung  together. 

And  all  the  fons  of  God  fhouted  for  joy  ? 

**  When  the  fea  was  (hut  up  with  doors. 

When  it  burfl  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometh  out  of  t]je  womb  ? 

••  When  I  placed  the  cloud  for  its  robc^  _  *  . 

And  thick  darknefs  for  its  fwaddling-band  I 
f  When  I  fixed  my  boundary  againfl  it* 

V  When  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates, 

« When  1  (aid.  Thus  far  flmlt  thou  come,  and  not  advance. 

And  here  (hall  a  flop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  thy  waves;^/*  . 

**  Who  hath  meafured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  j 
And  hath  meted  out  the  heavens  by  his  fpan ; 

**  And  hath  comprehended  the  dufl  of  the  earth  in  a  tierce. 

And  hath  weighed  in  fcales  the  mountains*  and  the  hills  in  a 
\  ••  balance? 

^  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high, 

**  And  fee  nho  hath  created  thefe : 

**  He  draweth  forth  their  armies  by  number;  i 

V  He  calleth  them  each  by  its  name. 
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**  Through  the  greatncfs  of  his  .ftrcngth,  and  the  mightinefs  of 
“  his  power: 

Not  one  of  them  faileth  to  appear 

t 

<  In  thefe  examples,  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Deity, as  demon 
ftrated  in  the  conftitution  and  government  of  the  natural  world,  you 
fee  have  fuggefted  a  variety  of  circumilances,  a  fplendid  alTemblage 
of  imagery  ;  of  which  it  is  a  fufficient  commendation  to  fay,  the 
whole  is  not  unworthy  the  greatnefs  of  the  fubjed.  The  cafe  is 
however,  materially  different  when  the  attributes  of  God  are  con 
fidered  in  themfelves  fimply  and  abftradedly,  with  no  illuftration  or 
amplification  from  their  operations  and  effeifts.  Here  the  human 
mind  is  abforbed,  overwhelmed  as  it  were  in  a  boundlefs  vortex,  and 
fludies  in  vain  for  an  expedient  to  extricate  itfelf.  But  the  greatnefs 
of  the  fubjed  may  be  juftly  eftimated  by  its  difficulty ;  and  while  the 
imagination  labours  to  comprehend  what  is  beyond  its  powers,  this 
very  labour  itfelf,  and  thefe  ineifedual  endeavours,  fufficiently  de 
monftrate  the  immenfity  and  fublimity  of  the  objed.  On  this  ac 
count  the  following  pafiage  is  truly  fublime.  Here  the  mind  feems 
to  exert  its  utmoil  faculties  in  vain  to  grafp  an  objed  whofe  unpa 
ralleled  magnitude  mocks  its  feeble  endeavours;  and  to  this  end  it 
employs  the  grandeft  imagery  that  univerfal  nature  can  fugged ;  and 
yet  this  imagery,  however  great,  proves  totally  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe ; 

'  ^  O  Jehovah!  thy  mercy  extendeth  to  the  heavens;  , 

Thy  truth  unto  the  clouds  ; 

Thy  judice  is  as  the  mountains  of  drength ;  • 

Thy  judgment  as  the  vad  abyfs  J.’* 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  nobler  or  more  majedic  than  when  a  de 
feription  is  carried  on  by  a  kind  of  continued  negation;  when: 
number  of  great  and  fublime  ideas  are  colleded,  'which,  on  a  com 
parifon  with  the  objed,  are  found  infinitely  inferior  and  inadequate. 
Thus  the  boundaries  are  gradually  extended  on  every  fide,  and 
length  totally  removed  ;  the  mind  is  infenfibly  led  on  towards  in 
finity,  and  is  druck  with  inexpreffible  admiration,  with  a  pleafin 
awe,  when  it  fird  finds  itfelf  expatiating  in  that  immenfe  expanit 
There  are  many  fuch  examples  in  the  facred  poetry,  one  or  twoc 
which  will  probably  enable  you  to  recoiled  the  rell :  ‘ 

**  Canft  thou  explore  the  deep  counfels  of  God  ?  ' 

“  Canft  thou  fathom  the  immenfity  of  the  Almighty  ? 

“  It  is  higher  than  heaven ;  what  canft  thou  do  ? 

**  It  is  deeper  than  the  abyfs*;  what  canft  thou  know  ? 

The  meafurje  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 

**  And  broader  than  the  expanfe  of  the  fea  §•" 

•*  Whither  fliall  I  go  from  thy  fpirit  ? 

**  And  whither  IhaJl  I  flee  from  thy  prefence  i 
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**  If  I  afcend  the  heavens,  thou  art  there. 

«  'If  I  make  my  bed  in  the  abyfs,  behold,  thou  art  there! 

««  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

And  'dwell  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  ocean  j 

•*  There  alfo  thy  hand  (hall  lead  me, 

**  And  thy  right  hand  (hall  hold  me  / 

Here  we  find  the  idea  of  infinity  pcrfeflly  exprefled,  though  it  be  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  difficult  of  all  ideas  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind ;  for, 
when  fimply  and  abflradedly  mentioned,  without  the  affifiance  and 
illuftration’  of  any  circumilances  whatever,  it  almoft  wholly  evades 
the  powers  of  the  human  underflanding.  The  facred  writers  have, 
therefore,  recourfe  to  defeription,  amplification,  and  imagery,  by 
which  they  give  fubftance  and  folidity  to  what  is  in  itfelf  a  fubtle.and 
unfubilantiaT  phantom  ;  and.  render  an  ideal  fhadow  the  objedt  of  our 
fenfes.  They  conduct  us  through  all  the  dimenfions  of  fpace,  length, 
breadth,  and  height :  thefe  they  do  not  deferibe  in  general  or  indefinite 
terms ;  they  apply  to  them  an  adlual  line  and  meafure,  and  that  the 
moft  extenfive  which  all  nature  can  fupply,  or  which  the  mind  is  in¬ 
deed  able  to  comprehend.  When  the  intellect  is  carried  beyond  thefe 
limits,  there  is  nothing  fubftantial  upon  which  it  can  reft;  it  wanders 
through  every  part ;  and,  when  it  has  compalTed  the  boundaries  of 
creation,  it  imperceptibly  glides  into  the  void  of  infinity;  whofe  vaft 
and  formlefs  extent,  when  difplayed  to  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
forcible  manner  fo  happily  attained  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  imprefTes 
it  with  the  fublimeft  and  moft  awful  fenfations,  and  fills  it  with  a  mix- 
I  tore  of  admiration  and  terror.* 

*  Dr.  Lowth  frequently  exercifes  his  poetical  genius  in 
tranflating  feleft  portions  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  into  Latin 
verfe,  and  has  enriched  Latin  poetry  by  thefe  happy  at¬ 
tempts.*  The  trarrilator  is  not  fo  happy  in  adapting  them  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Ehglifli  mule.  The  following,  taken 
“from  Jeremiah  ix.  17,  &c.  is  the  beft  fpecimen  we  have 

*  Let  thofc  well-taught  in  Sorrow’s  fchool 
Refound  the  notes  of  woe ; 

And  mournful  mufic,  through  the  land. 

In  folemn  concord  flow ; 

Till  tears  fliall  ftream  from  every  eye. 

Till  every  heart  ftiall  fear.— — 

Hark  f  *tis  the  mourner’s  voice  that  founds  | 

’Tis  Sion’s  dirge  I  hear. 

Vanquifh’d,  enthrall’d,  to  plunder  giv’n, 

I'he  haughty  city  falls  ;  ", 

^  Shrill  (hrieks  of  woe  aloud  refpund. 

While  ruin  (hakes  her  walls. 


f  Pfal.  cxxxix.  7—10. 
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“  We  go— deferted  and  forlorn » , 

“  To  rove  from  (hore  to  Ihorc ; 

“  Thefe  long«lov’d  feats  no  more  to  view, 

••  Thefe  pleafant  plains  no  more.” 

Yet  heart  ’tis  Heaven’s  mod  high  decree  I 
The  folemn  rites  prepare!. 

Let  Sion’s  daughters  raife  the  dirge. 

Replete  with  wild  defpair. 

The  regal  dome,  the  facred  fane,  < 

Stern  Death  invades,  and  walles  the  land ; 

The  pride  of  Ifrael  Itrews  the  plain. 

Like  (heaves  beneath  the  reaper’s  hand.* 


Mr.  Gregory  was  induced  to  undertake  this  tranllation  by 
the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Dr.  Kippb.  Mr.  Hend- 
ley,' of  Rendlelham,  communicated  to  him  many  valuablei 
notes,  which  are  marked  with  his  iignature ;  and  he  his 
added  many  of  the  excellent  criticifms  of  Michaelis  fub- 
joined  to  the  Gottingen  edition  of  Dr.  Lowth’s  Leftures. 

•Upon  the  whole,  the  tranflation  is  well,  executed ;  and, 
though  it  does  not  poflels  the  elegance- or  fpirit  of  the  on* 
ginal,  it  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  Englifh  literature, 
and  will  furnilh  an 'acceptable  entertainment  to  theCluillb 
and  clallical  reader. 
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Literary  difeovery  has  juft  been  made,  which  is  of  ink  j 
finite  curiolity  as  well  as  importance.  The  hiftorj'(«f 
Europe  has  received  no  inconftderable  illuftration  from  a  ril  t 
of  ancient  literature  redefted  from  the  ardlic  circle.  A  geilli 
tleman  of  a  cultivated  genius,  a  native  of  Icdand,  (Mlt 
Vhorkelyn)  has  arrived  in  London,  in  the  courfe  of  bit 
tour  through  England,  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  andScotlanlh 


at  the  expence  of  the  court  of  Denmark ;  a  court  that 
for  fome  tiffie  been  .diftinguUhed  by  a  fpirit  of  general  « 
quiry  and  ufeful  improvement.  He  has  tranflated,  into 
Latin  tongue,  the  ancient  laws -and  cuftoms  of  the  Rl 


w 


PUBLIC  of  Iceland  ;  for  Iceland,  it  feems,  once  enjoy 


a  free  government;  and  adds  one  to  the  number  of  |j 
**  t  iAi  which  afforded  fo  fit  a 

of  .political  fpeculation  to  the  philofophical  and  politlpl 
Xengphon,  and  which  was  never  more  worthy  of  attentlp^ 
than  at  the  prefent  periods 
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It  appears,  from  what  we  have  feen  of  theft  laws,  and 
the  communications  of  the  author,  that,  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  tenth  century,  the  ifland  pf  Iceland,  in  ex¬ 
tent  but  little  inferior  to  our  own,  was  occupied  by  adven¬ 
turers  from  Norway,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  nations. 
In  each  diflindt  family  the  father,  or  head,  was  at  firll  ab- 
folute  fovereign.  In  the  progtefs  of  population  and  im¬ 
provement,  diTputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  eflates  tnadc 
It  neceffary  that  certain  regulations  fhould  be  made  fof  the 
common  tranquillity  and  iafety  of  the  different  families ; 
the  heads  of  which  aflembTed  together  and  formed  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  community,  from  that  common  flock  of  I'enfe 
and  obftrvation  which  they  had  imported  from  their  re- 
fpe£live  native  lands.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Icelanders 
carried  on  a  profperous  trade,  and  ftnt  fhips  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Conflantinople,  the  then  celebrated  capital 
of  literature  and  humanity.  The  Icelanders  alfb  ftnt  de¬ 
puties  thither  over  land,  through  the  Rullian  dominions,  in 
order  to  improve  their  civilization  and  laws,  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  firft  crufade,  and  longer  flill  before  the  difi- 
covery  of  the  Juftinian  code  at  Amalfi.  Accordingly,  in 
thoft  aricient  laws  of  the  republic  of  Iceland,  we  meet  with 
evident  traces  of  the  ancient  conflitutions  and  laws  of  the 
Greeks  arid  of  the  Romans.  For  example  ;  befides  a  body 
of  written  laws,  which  were  read  every  third  year  to  the 
people,  two  men  were  chofen  annually,  by  the  heads  of  fa¬ 
milies,  with  confular  power,'  not  only  to  enforce  the.exifl- 
ing  laws,  but,  when  theft  proved  deficient,  to  adl  according 
to  emergencies. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  aricimit  laws  of  Iceland, 
there  appears  a  high  fenft  of  the  pcrlbnal  rights  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  individuals.  .  The  greatefl  punifhment  the  conflitu- 
tion  inflicted  was,  to  deprive  oflTenders  of  the  advantages  of 
fociety.  Even  the  inhuman  murderer  was  only  hanijhed  to 
the  woodt  that  is,  to  the  interior,  uncultivated,  and  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  the  iiland  for  a  year  ;  and  no  man  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  approach  him  nearer  than  a  fixed  number  of  fa¬ 
thoms.  Yet,  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  common  acquaintances 
and  friends  of  the  offender  were  permitted  to  admitiifter  to 
his  wants;  but.  murderers,  and  other  atrocious  criminals, 
were  precluded  from  all  human  fociety,  aid,  and  conlblation, 
except  thoft  of  their  own  familv  or  nearefl  kindred,  and 
confidercd,  in  every  refpe«fl,  as  wild  beafls,  or  fayages  in  the 
rudefl  ftate  of  fociety,  roaming  through  the  woods  and 
plains  in  quefl  of  prey,  and  efculent  roots,  and  herbs,  with, 
perhaps,  fbme  berries,  nuts,  and  acorns, 
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If  the  culprit,  whatever  was  his  crime,  tranfgrclTed  his 
bounds,  any  man  was  at  liberty  to  flay  him ;  and  he  might 
be  hunted  and  deftroyed,  even  within  his  lanftuary,  if  he 
did  not  withdraw  bimlelt  from  the  ifland  in  the  fpace  of 
tw'elve  months  after  his  lentence  :  in  that  fpace,  it  was  fup. 
poled,  the  annual  arri  .al  and  departure  of  ftiips  would  fur- 
niih  him  with  an  opportunity  for  efcape.  Imprifonment 
beiore  trial  aid  not  exift.  Every  man’s  perfon  was  free, 
and  his  rights  prelerved  inviolate,  till  it  was  forfeited  by 
crimes  againll  lociety*  And  fo  ftrong  was  the  principle  of 
independence  among  the  Icelanders,  that  great  indulgence 
was  allowed  to  the  power  ot  pallion.  If  any  provoking 
word  or  behaviour  was  ufed,  the  party  refenting  it  was  not 
fiibjefted  to  punifliment,  even  although  the  death  of  the  ag- 
greflbr  Ihould  be  the  confequence. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  intended,  in  this  fliort  paper, 
to  give  dTjketch  of  even  the  moft  remarkable  laws  of  Iceland, 
yet  the  immenfe  burthen  of  poor’s-rates  in  this  country, 
and  the  efforts  now  making  to  remedy  this  evil,  or  at  leall 
to  make  it  anlw^r  the  end  propofed,  naturally  lead  us  to 
mention,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  w’^ere  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  proteftion  of  their  neareft  kindred,  w’ho  had 
a  right  to  their  labour,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  labour; 
ana  to  indemnification  afterwards,  if,  by  any  accident,  the 
pauper  Ihouid  acquire  property.  Children  were  obliged  to 
maintain  their  parents  ;  but  if  parents  neglefted  to  give 
their  children  good  education,  according  to  their  circum- 
fiances,  thefe  w^ere  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  maintaining 
them  in  old  age,  or  under  diftrefs.  . 

Thus  intereft  united  with  religion  and  natural  affeftion  to 
induce  men  to  look  w^ell  to  the  education  and  principles  of 
.  their  children  and  kindred ;  and  thus  the  education  of 
youth,  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  Pythagorean 
fchool  in  Italy,  and  the  praflice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Periians,  and  Spartans,  formed  a  part  of  the  republican  con- 
llitution  of  Iceland. 

This  republic  fubfift^  frorti  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  became  a 
province,  according  to  the  ufiial  fate  ot  iflands,  to  the  neareft 
kingdom  on  the  continent. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Iceland  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  the  connexion  between  public  liberty  and  profperous 
pommerce.  The  republic  of  Iceland,  while  it  remained  free 
and .  independent,  fent  Ihips  into  all  parts  of  the  known 
world ;  at  this  day  not  a  Angle  veflcl  belongs  to  Iceland ;  the 
^ttlc  trade  it  enjoyed  was  monopolized  by  aDanilh  company 
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dll  1786,  when  it  was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  natives  are  now  endeavouring  to  revive  a  free 
trade  with  all  nations,  which  they  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
lil^ral  and  enlarged  policy  of  the  Danith  miniftry.  This 
miaiilry  conhfts  at  prelent  of 

The  Prince  Royal, 

The  King’s  Brother, 

Schach  Rachlow, 

Count  Bernftorp, 

Count  Stampe ;  all  of  them  members  of  the 
privy-council. 

The  Counts  Schimmelman  and  Reventlow,  with  the  Count 
Bernftorp  at  their  head,  as  chancellor,  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  exchequer.  His  Danilh  majefty  liftens  to  every 
proje£t’for  the  improvement  of  trade,  arid  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjefts ;  and  his  minifters  are  warm  friends  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  liberty  and  humanity.  But  the  Danilh  minifter  who 
has  moft  ftgnalized  his  humanity  and  enlargement  of  mind 
is.  Count  Bernftorp,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  by 
emancipating  his  villains^  or  predial  Haves,  has  railed  their 
deje£ted  fpirits,  and  difFufed  general  induftry,  cheerfulnefs, 
and  plenty  over,  his  eftate.  . 
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Art.  XIV.  SeleSl  Works  of  M.Dorat.  3  vols.  In  i2mo.  Price 
•  Six  Livres,  ftitched.  Paris.  -De  la  Lain  ain^.  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  No.  240. 

•T  N  the  purfuit  of  literature,  as  well  as  In  every  other  ca* 
^  reer  of  ambition,  they  who  gratp  at  univerlality  feldom 
even  attain  the  fhare  of  reputation  juftly  due  to  their  me¬ 
rits. 

The  author  now  before  us,  through  adeifire  of  general  ex¬ 
cellence,*  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  experienced  all  the  vi- 
nffitudes  of  hafty  praile,  and  inconliderate  blame.  The 'ho¬ 
nours  imprudently  done  to  the  profule  genius, of  Voltaire, 
among  many  others,  have  been  fatally  detrimental  to  the 
talents  of  M.  Dorat.  Romance,  tragedy,  comedy,  didaftic, 
heroic,  erotic,  and,  in  a  word,  almoll  every  fpecies.  of 
poetic  efFufion,  have  liicceflively  weakened  the  efforts,  and 
bewildered  the.  imagination,  of  this  very  ingenious  author; 

A  a.A  '  Before 
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•  Before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  three  volumes  now 
under  confideration,  it  may  not  be  unpleafing  to  our  readers 
to  have  the  charadler  of  this  courtly  writer  from  one  of  his 
wittieft  and  moft  judicious  countrymen  *. 

Dorat  was  born  with'  talents  fufficient,  had  they  been 
more  under  the  guidance  pf  talle,  to  have  acquired  much 
greater  renown ;  and  which,  notwithftanding,  have  pro-* 
cured  him  no  inconliderable  rank  among  the  French  poets. 
This  alfertion  would  undoubtedly  be  more  univerfally  ad- 
liiitted,  had  he  limited  his  labours  to  the  three  ieledf  volumes 
now  offered  to  the  public.  We  here  find  much  facility, 
great  copioufnefs,  ingenuity,  and  wit,  added  to  the  manner 
and  imagination  of  a  poet.  His  misfortune  is,  that'  he 
knows  not  when  to  have  done,  and  in  courting  wit  at 
the  expence  of  truth..  In  his  Fappieft  paffages  we  fre? 
quently  meet  with  a  puerility  of  dijpojition,  and  a  quaint- 
nefs  of  his  own,  that  deflroy  the  good  effedls  pf  ail  we 
had  been  peruting.  Another ,  fault,  which  increafes  his 
(enemies,  is,  that  he  fpeaks  t<x>  flightly  of  men. in  ppfleflion 
of  public  efteem ;  and  too  often  conceals  a  fnper  under  falfe 
eulogy ;  for  inftance,  he  thus  ends  an  epiiUe  addreffed  to 
Voltaire,  . 

I’ve  laugh'd  at  your  expence,  bat  clofe 

By  weeping  over  Zara’s  woes  J. 

He  fpoke  to  Rouffeau  much  in  the  fanie  ftrain  ;  but  after¬ 
wards -feemed  to  be-  cohlcious  he  had  been  at  leaR  indif* 
cr.eet,  and  change(i  the  firft  of  thofe  two  lines, 

I  once  dar'd  laugh,  but  now  I  clofe 

By  weeping  over  Zara's  woes  J. 

However,  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  charafter  of  M. 
Dorat,  or  the  plan  of  life  that  he  had  laid  down  to  himfelf, 
and  the  pretenfions  that  he  carried  along  with  him  into  the 
world,  were  baneful  to  the  perfection  *of  his  talents.  Jea¬ 
lous  in  the  participation  of  the  pleafurcs  of  fpciety,  and 
fonder  of  lujlre  xtxzn  favour,  he  wilhed  to  make  it  appear 
tluu  he  only  trifled  with  the  mufes,  at  the  fame  time  that 
his  affiduity  was  painful,  and  his  labours  without  interr 
miffion. 


$ 


•  Mr,  Imbert' 

_  t  Jc  viens  de  iixtirtiu  depen# 
Jc  m-cn  vaSs  pleiirer  •  Zaire* 
J  rirc  quclqUcs  inftans;  " 
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-  The  doable  fatigue  that  he  had  impofed  upon  himfelf  of 
being  on  the  Icene  of  the  world,  at  once  after  and  Ipeftator, 
by  deftroying  his-  health,  muft  of  neceflity  have  impaired 
his  moral  faculties,  and  allowed  lefs  time  for  the  perfeftlon 
of  his  works. 

We  fhall  now  turn  to -this  feleftion  of  his  various  lucu¬ 
brations,  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  M.  Dorat,  made  by  a 
man  of  tafte. 

In  the  firlt  volume'  we  meet  with  the  beft  of  his  dramatic 
performances,  viz.  one  tragedy,  and  two  comedies,  Regulus ; 
The  Dijfembling  Lover  ;  and  Celibacy  *. 

The  fecond  contains  Declamation,  and  other  lefler  poems, 
£uch  as.  Heroic  Epifiles,  Odes,  Fables,  and  Tales. 

The  third  contains  fugitive  pieces. 

The  two  firft  tragedies  written  by  M.  Dorat  met  with  no 
fuccefs. '  He  afterwards  attempted  an  alteration ;  but  this 
too  proved  unfortunate ;  and  Zulica,  as  well  as  Tbeagenes 
and  Cariclea,  are  now  aimolt. forgotten.  His  was 

his  only  tragic  eiTort  that  fucceeded. 

With  regard  to  comedy,  what  he  lofts  by  charafter  he 
gains  by  incident ;  but  by  as  much  as  the  tormer  furpaiTes 
the  latter,  by  fo  much  is  Dorat  inferior  to  thofe  who  have 
drawn  from  nature.  His  Dijfembling  Lover  met  with  great 
encouragement ;  and,  as  long  as  there  are  aftors  formed  to 
attend  to  incidental  beauties,  this  comedy  will  be  ever 
pleating.  Genius,  however,  has  left  to  do  with  it  than  judge¬ 
ment  ;  for  the  author  has  only  embellilhed  what  was  before 
invented  by  La  Noue  in  the  comedy  of.  the  Coquette  cor- 
reSled:  but,  as  M.  Imbert  archly  obfcrves,  the  fubjeft  will 
ever  be  interefting  to.both  fexes;  to  ours,  by  feeing  a  co¬ 
quette  putyvitted  by  the  man  the  wifhed  to  liabdue ;  and  to 
fhe  other,  >vho  will  eatily  pardon  the  .conqueror  for  the 
love  he  bore  the  conquered. 

•  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner  in  moral  defeription,  we  here 
prefent  our  reaoTers  with  a  few  lines  frorh  this  comedy,w herein 
'he  reflefts  on  the  fickleneft  of  public  efteem. 

‘  The  applauft  of  the  day  is  but  a  wave  that  comes  and 
goeS}  purfue  it  as  long  as  you  will,  you  can  never  fix  it. 
To-day  you  have  a  finiling  fky  above  your  head ;  to-morrow 
the  feene  varies,  and  all  is  clouds.'  Ingratitude  fprings  up 
at  every  Ilep ;  and  we  walk  upon  quickfands.  On  the  turn 
O^a  hand,  the  inconftant  crowd  will  pull  down  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  idol  which,  in  the  morning,  they  worfhipped.  Thus 

. . .  . . .  ■  I. 

9  Regulus.  La  Fdnte  pv  Amour,  Le  Celibataire. 


fear 
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fear  fucceeding  fear,  and  hope  following  hope,  we  dearly 
bribe  a  phantom  we  can  never  enjoy.  Elbowed  in  a  crowd 
by  a  thoufand  competitors,  we  muft  yield  to  the  rolling  bil¬ 
low  ;  and,  when  all  is  over,  we  find  ourlelves  on  the  very  fpot 
.whence  w^e  fet  out/ 

*  Englifh  ears  are  not  acciiftomed  to  fermons  in  comedy. 
But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  French  drama  is  a  juft  detail  whether  of  the  qualities  of 
the  head  or  ot  the  heart. 

•  In  his  comedy  of  Celihacy,  or  the  Old  Batchelor j  though 
the  fubjeft  does  not  at  all  correfpond  to  the  title,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  he  has  .a  claim  to  all  the  fuccefs  it  met  with. 

The  lecond  volume  prefents  us  with  the  mafterpiece  of 
his  mufe.  The  poem  ujxjn  Declamation  is  really  beautiful : 
it  might  have  been  more  perfeft  with  regard  to  the  plan ; 
but,  in  general,  the  llyle  is  correft,  the  imagery  true,  the 
verfification  uncommonly  plealing;  and,  where  the  fubjeft 
fecms  to  bid  defiance  to  poetry,  his  facility  is  aftonifhing. 
Dorat  muft  have  beftowed  much  labour*  to  bring  this  fa¬ 
vourite  w^ork  to  the  degree  of  perfeftion  which  it  has  at¬ 
tained. 

His  heroic  epiftles  can  only  lay  claim  to  half  the  title : 
they  are  epiftles,  and  generally  charming  ones;  but  they  are 
far  from  being  heroic.  His  odes  are  too.. pretty ^  to  be 
nervous  ;  there  is  in  them  more  of  giddinefs  than  of  enthu- 
liafm.  His  fables  are  too  witty  to  be  natural ;  but  of  thele 
there  are  not  many.  His  tales  are  delicioufly  told. 

‘His  third  volume  is  made  up  of  poems  on  various  occa- 
fions.  Dorat  had  very  peculiar  felicities  in  this  fpecies  of 
writing.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  he  had  confined  himlelf  to  it 
entirely.  Nothing  has  efcaped  him.  Beaux,  belles,  wits,  wit¬ 
lings,  wonders,  trifles,  every  thing  palTcd  through  his  fancy, 
and  took  a  colouring  that  no  other  author  could  give. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fhort  analyfis  with  his  epiftle  to  De¬ 
lia  ;  and  only  previoufly  exprefs  a  wifh  that  the  judgment 
and  impartiality  obferved  in  this  feleftion  may.  entitle  it  to 
the  perufal  of  all  who  are  fond  of  airy  and  elegant  litera¬ 
ture. 

/To  Delia. 

*  LET  others  fing  of  favours,  the  rewards  of  their  paf- 
fion  ;  for  my  part,  young  and  lovely  Delia,  I  mean  to  cele¬ 
brate  your  very  rigours.  By  thee  it  is  that  I  enjoy  a  fecond 
youth ;  my  former  flames  burn  up  anew ;  1* again  experience 
all  my  cares,  my  anxieties,  my  follies ;  I  fear,  I  hope,  1 
doubt,  I  fret,  I  rave! — Ah!  how  I  thank  you  for  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  wretch  of  me! 

Giddy 
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*  Giddy  independence  led  aftray  my  undecided  vows ; 
and  I  blufh  while  I  fpeak  it,  but  the  cold  pleal'ures  of  in- 
conftancy  became  hcceffary  to  me.  Now!  what  a  charm¬ 
ing,  difference !  I  am  faithfully  unhappy  !  You  have  created 
a  new  heart  for  me ;  and  my  Icnfes  find  enjoyment  in  every 
thing.  I  again  feel  the  power  of  that  enchanter  who 
gives  a  value  to  exigence,  charms  to  grief,  and  conflancy 
to  hope. 

*  1  once  fondly  imagined  that  mirth  had  attractions  to 
fix  me;  but  there  is  no  plealure.  in  fmiles,  and  there  is 
voluptuoufnefs  in  tears.  1  ufed  to  fee  the  crowd  in  rap¬ 
ture  at  the  beauties  of  my  miftrefs  without  a  pang;  but 
now  I  deleft  the  crowd;  now,  my. Delia,  every  thing  alarms 
my  paffion ;.  every  thing  inclines  me  to  quarrel  with  you. 
I  hate  the  verfes  that  are  read  to  you ;  1  am  angry  with 
your  fweet  expreflions,  your  charming  caprices;  and  if  a 
rival  praifes  your  fmile,  or  your  dimple,  1  abhor  it. 

‘  A  ftupid  and  heavy  flumber  formerly  wrapped  up  my  dry 
foul  in  its  melancholy  fhroud ;  now,  night  itfelf  adds  to  my 
pleafure  by  infianiing  and  tormenting  me.  1  have  not 
known  what  repofe  is  fince  the  moment  I  loved  you  ;  every 
inftant  is  devoted  to  paffion  ;  even  in  my  fleep,  my  Delia, 

■  a  dream  makes  me  madly  blell,  and  furioufly  jealous ;  and 

■  every  where  I  find  mifery  enough  to  make  life  to  me 
fupremely  charming.’ 
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Art.  15.  Illuftration  ofihe  Frinciples  of  the  Bill propo/ej  to  be  fuh^ 
mttedto  the  Conjideration  of  Parliament  ^  for  correcting  the  Abufes^  and 

in  the  internal  Government  of  the  Royal  Boroughs^ 
and  in  the  Manner  of  accounting  for  the  Property^  Annual  Revenues^ 
and  Expenditure  of  the  famCy  in  that  Part  of  Great -Britain  called 
Scotland.  By  the  Committee  of  Delegates.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Neil, 
.  Edinburgh.  1787. 

np* HERE  is  not,  perhaps,”  fays  Mr. Fletcher  ofSaltoun;  «« In 
J|[  human  affairs  any  thing  fo  unaccountable  as  the'indignity 
and  cruelty  with  which  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  fuffer  them- 
fjslves  (0  t^e  ufed,  under  the  pretence  of  government*  Some  men, 
^  falfcly 
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falfely  perfuading  themfelves  that  bad  governments  are  advantageous 
to  them,. as  mod  conducing  to  gratify  their  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  tet  themfelves,  with  the  utmoft  art  and  violence,  to  p^eferve 
their  eftablilhmcnt.'* 

Thefe  obfcrvationi  of  that  high  fpirited  patriot  and  penetrating 
ftatefman,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  applies  to  the  royal 
boroughs  of  Scotland.  There,”  fays  he,  “  are  fydems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  by  fomc  egregious  abufe  of  language,,  have  obtained 
the  name  of  conllitutions ;  for  they  give  to  the  people,  whofe  af¬ 
fairs  are  naturally  the  objefls  of  their  edablifhment,  no  voice  in  the 
adminiftration  ;  permit  perfons,  once  in  office,  to  perpetuate  their  do¬ 
mination  over  the  citizens  ;  and  afford  no  adequate  redrefs  againft  the 
enormities  of  this  dangerous  power,  in  relation  to  the  property,  re¬ 
venues,  and  police  of  the  communities.” 

The  enemies  to  a  reform  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  have 
reprefented  the  dangers  attending  innovation  in  civil  of  ecclefialtical 
eftablifliments.  But  the  hiltory  of  every  nation,  particularly  of  our 
own,  demonftrates  the  beneficial  elFedts  that  have  often  rciulted  from 
an  alteration  in  laws,  manners,  and  government.  Between  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  Aborigines  of  Britain  roamed  naked  in  the  foreft,  and 
the  high  cultivation  of  modern  times,  there  ^is  an  immenie  fpace, 
which  is  filled  up  with  nothing  but  a  thick  and  perpetual  fucceilion  of 
inno^vatiens.  Can  it  be  then  faid  that  innovation  is  to  be  always  re¬ 
filled,  as  being  fraught  with  unknown  mifehiefto  the  Hate,  when,  if 
the  fpirit  of  it  had  not  been  indulged,  and  the  effedls  of  it  had  not 
been  every  where  felt,  we  had  yet  remained  in  the  primitive  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  favage  anceilors  ?  In  fafl,  when  we  contemplate  the 
hillory  of  our  country,  what  is  it  but  a  relation  of  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  the  religion,  the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  people,  and  of  the  cautes  which  produced  them  ? 

‘  The  political  liberty,’  fays  our  author,  •  as  well  as  the  commer¬ 
cial  advantages,  we  now  enjoy,  we  owe  to  a  feries  of  the  greateft, 
perhaps  of  the  moft  unexpected  inno/ations.  From  that  fource  have 
originated  the  mofi  brilliant  and  ufeful  difeoveries  in  fcience,  and  the 
molt  falupary  inditutions,  both  in  religion  and  government.  The  pre- 
fent  refinement  and  humanity  of  European  manners  have  been  greatly 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  which  deeply  inculcated 
benevolence  and  equality  among  mankind.  It  was  the  Reformation 
that  has  drawn  the  line  between  religion  and  fuperilition,  and  re¬ 
lieved  us  from  the  debafing  and  intolerable  domination  of  the  pried- 
hood.  It  was  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Scotland  and  of  England 
that  dopped  the  torrents  of  blood  which  formerly  made  devadation 
in  cither  country.  It  was  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  allowed  us  to  participate  in  the 
*cxtenfive  commercial  tranfaClions  of  the  fird  nation  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurifdiClions  that  redeemed  our 
people  from  the  oppreffive  hand  of  feudal  defpotifm.  It  was  the  il- 
ludrious  event  qf  the  Revolution  that  exterminated  regal  tyranny,  • 
‘  taught  the  people  the  extent  both  of  their  power  and  their  rights,  and 
made  them  to  experieace  a  period  of  political  happiaefs  and  greatnefs, 
to  which  few  other  nations  had  ever  attained/ 

'  ‘  <  At 
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*  At  the  fanie  time,  as  there  can  be  no  general  rule  without  ex¬ 
ception,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  the  hillory  of  the  boroughs, 
there  was  one  innovation  attended  with  the  moft  pernicious  confe- 
quences  to  the  character,  the  indullry,  the  commerce,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  profperhy  of  the  country.  It  was  that  unequivocal  tcdimony 
of  an  arbitrary  reign,  the  ad  of  parliament  1469,  which  entirely  al¬ 
tered  the  conftitutions  of  the  boroughs;  ereded  the  ilandard  of  de- 
fpotifm,  where  liberty  had  fo  long  refided  ;  and  which  covered  the' 
face  of  the  country  with  the  darknefs  and  torpitude  of  flavery,  in 
place  of  the  light  and  fpirit  of  freedom.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  hiftory  affords  invincible  proof,  •  that  every 
attempt  we  have  made  to  eftablifh  and  fecure  our  liberties  was  a  wide 
Hep  towards  the  greatefl  political  happinefs  and  importance,  and  the 
mod  extended  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  world. 

*  Jt  has  been  faid,  that  re^rm,  by  introducing  diflipation  and  tu¬ 
mult  among  the  people,  would  relax  the  induilry,  and  hurt  the  ma- 
nufaftures  and  commerce,  of  the  country.  InHead  of  a  differtacion 
or  argument  on  this  fubjed,  let  us  appeal  to  fafis  which  are  incon- 
teflable,  and  which  afford  the  moll  irrefragable  proof  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  indullry,  and  injury  to  commerce,  are  not  the  confequences 
of  an  extenfive  communication  of  freedom.  Has  the  acquintion  of 
liberty  been  fatal  to  the  profperity  of  Holland?  Has  it  introduced 
diffipation  and  dtllroyed  indullry  among  the  Dutch  ?  Or  has  it  pro¬ 
duced,  from  fens  and  barren  fands,  a  populous  nation,  who  have 
aftonifted  the  world  by  their  indullry,  their  commercial  enterprize, 
their  fuccefs  in  trade,  as  well  as  their  bravery  in  war?  There  is  not, 
in  Europe,  a  Hate  in  which  the  rights  of  ele£lion  are  more  widely 
diffufed  among  the  people  than  England.  Is  there  any  nation  that 
can  claim  a  fuperiority  over  England  in  indullry,  in  manufadlures,  in 
commerce,  or  in  arms  ?  This  exalted  and  illullrious  fltuation  (he 
owes,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  that  aftivity  of  genius,  and  that  bold* 
nefs  of  fpirit,  which  are  the  fpontaneous  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
foil  of  liberty.’ 

But,  granting  that  the  antiquity  of  inllitutions  were  a  fufficient 
proof  of  their  jullice  and  expediency,  the  argument  in  favour  of  re¬ 
form  would  be  invincible  even  on  this  ground ;  for  it  is  certain,  that, 
in  the  hillory  of  mankind,  liberty  was  prior  to  flavery;  and,  in  the 
hillory  of  the  Scottilh  boroughs,  the  energy  and  dignity  of  popular 
government  preceded  the  languor  and  depreffion  of  tyranny.  The 
origin  and  legiflative  capacities  of  the  royal  boroughs  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  very  early  period.  This  point,”  fays  our  author,  has 
been  illullrated  and  confirmed  by  a  writer  dillinguilhed  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters  by  the  depth  of  his  refearch,  the  acutenefs  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  rtie  uncommon  energy  of  his  language.  To  that  emiuenc 
and  ingenious  author,  more  than  to  any  .  modem  writer,  the  friends 
’  of  liberty  are  deeply  indebted.  He  has  refuted  many  of  the  tenets 
adopted  by  men  of  no  contemptible  name,  who,  either  from,  error  or 
fyftem,  had  contended  for  the  ancient  flavery  of  the  boroughs. 

"P*  "■  T-  -I  -  --  -  ,  -  . --  -I-  I 
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Dr.  Stuart  himfelft  a  paiTionate  lover  of  .liberty,  has  traced  its  ella- 
bliihments  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  combating  with  invincible 
force  the  adorers  of  prerogative  and  the  champions  of  tyranny." 

After  a  fhort  hillorjcal  dedufiion  of  the  government  of  the  boroughs, 
of  the  invafion  of  their  liberties,  firit  by  the  nobles  and  afterwards  by 
the  crown,  and  of.their  prefcnt  condition  of  deplorable  fervitude,  the 
author  makes  an  appeal  for  redrefs  to  the  wifdom  and  juilice  of  the 
legiflature. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  fenllble,  fpirited,  and  elegant  pamphlet 
does  great  credit  to  the  author,  and  is  a  proof  of' the  beneficial  ef- 
feds  which  the  fpirit  of  liberty  has  already  operated  in  Scotland. 

Art.  1 6.  The  genuine  Re*vie^  of  the  Political  State  of  an  unhappy 

Country^  as  originally  woritten^  btfore  it  nvas  mutilated  hy  a  Right  Re* 

mer end  Prelate.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridgeway.  ‘London,  1787. 

This  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  reply  to  the  **  Short  Review  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  State  of  Great.  Britain  at  the  clofe  of  1786."  The  writer  pre¬ 
tends  that  this  was  the  genuine  manufcript  from  which  that  cele¬ 
brated  pamphlet,  altered  and  mutilated  by  a  modern  prelate  (Dr.  Pret- 
tym'an),  took  its  origin.  Unfortunately  for  himfelf,  and  happily  for 
the  public,  his  artifice  is  too  grofs,  and  his  abilities  too  (hallow,  to 
impofe  on  any  perfon  who  is  pofiefTed  of  common  uhderfianding. 
The  alterations  which  he  has  made  of  the  Short  Review,  and  the 
additions  which  he  has  made  to  it,  remind  us  of  the  perfevering  la¬ 
bours  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  who  darned  his  filk  (lockings  with 
worded  till  they  became  a  pair  of  worded  dockings.  One  ientence 
will  ferve  as  a  (pecimen,  et  ex  und  difcite  omnes.  Barataria  (Great- 
Britain)  produces  fuch  charadcrs  as  the  following:  a  hypocritical 
king,  an  avaricious  queen,  an  unexperienced  minider,  a  profligate 
and  arbitrary  chancellor,  two  ideot  fecretaries,  a  drunken  viceroy, 
and  a  lying  bifhop :  from  fuch  characters,  may  Providence  ever  de¬ 
fend  the  favourite  ifle  of  freedom!”.  And  from  fuch  authors,  may 
Apollo  ever  defend  the  republic  of  letters ! 

Art.  17.  jllarming  Progrefs  of  French  Politics.  8vo.  is.  Jamefon. 

London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  (hould  rather  have  been  dyled,  **  The  alarming 
Progrefs  of  Knglifh  Folly.”  The  fault,  or  misfortune,  of  the  author 
of  this  eifay  is,  hot  that  his  ideas  are  wrong,  but  that  he  has  no  ideas 
at  all.  Ill  confequence  of  the  French' commercial  treaty,  fays  he, 
**  lettres  de  cachet  yt'i\\  ct2L[t  to  be  an  abomination,  and  the  Badile 
may  become  a  very  pretty  appendix  to  the  court  of  inquidtion  already 
ejlablijhed  among  us.  Britannia,  rufic  miragOy  hitherto  untamed,  (hall 
be  frenchifed  into  njulgar  ufe^  [i.  e.  the  virago  (hall  become  a  drum- 
pet];  and,  who  knows,  may  have,  at  fome  future  period,  the  good 
fortune  to  fucceed  as  maid  of  honour  [a  drumpet  a  maid  of  honour  I J, 
the  graceful  Swoflenbelly  burg-hen,  the  next  century,  grovelling  at 
the  feet  of  a  grand  monarque,  may  prefent,  in  return  for  ribbons  and 
French  lace,  her  liberty  and  bill  of  rights,”  &c.  If  Englijh  liberty 
is  to  be  exchanged  for  French  ribbons  and  lace,  we  may  fafely  infer 
that  the  commercial  treaty  is  not  founded  on  principles  of  reci¬ 
procity. 
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Art.  1 8.  The  Speech  ctf  Mr. Sheridan  relati*ve  to  the  Begums  of  Oudi. 

8vo.  is.6d.  Richardfon.  London,  1787. 

Wc  heard  this  fpecch  when  it  was  delivered  in  the  Houfc  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  were  wiincffes  to  the  efFedts  which  it  produced.  As  an 
exhibition  of  talents,  of  eloquence,  both  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
kind,  and  of  theatrical  enunciation,  its  merit  was  of  the  higheft  or¬ 
der,  and  has  produced  efFeds  feldom  to  be  paralleled  in  modern 
times.  At  the  fame  time  when  we  heard  it,  wc  conjedured,  that, 
whatever  imprelFion  it  made  on  the  pubiic  ear^  it  was  by  no  means 
fit  for  the  public  eye.  This  conjedurc  every  publication  of  it  has  con¬ 
firmed.  The  fophiftical  arguments  bn  which  it  was  founded  arc 
wifely  withheld  from  the  public ;  and  even  the  declamatory  parts, 
though  abounding  with  glowing  figures,  are  unclaiTical  and  incurred. 
All  Sheridan’s  works  act  better  than  they  read.  Monuinents  remain, 
and  will  remain  forever,  of  the  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but 
Mr.  Burke  is  the  only  orator  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  whofe  fpeeches 
will  defeend  to  poflerity. 

Art.  19.  The  Speech  of  Major  Scott  relative  to  the  Begums  6f  Oude. 

8vo.  IS. 6d.  Debrett.  London,  1787. 

Although  Major  Scott  fometimes  /peaks  unadvifedly  nxjith  his  lipSp 
the  knowledge  of  the  fubjed,  the  good  fenfe,  and  the  folid  argu¬ 
ments,  which  this  fpeech  contains,  will  recommend  it  to  every 
reader,  and  diminilh,  if  not  deftroy,  the  influence  of  the  former.**  If 
Mr.  Haflings,  like  Lord  Clive,  had  pofTefFed  an  advocate  in  the . 
Houfe  of  Commons  who  united  talents  for  public  fpeaking  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  law,  his  impeachment,  like  Lord  Clive’s, 

,  would  have  been  checked  in  the  beginning. 

Art.  20.  jln  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England  and  Scotland  in  Behalf  of 

Warren  Haftings^  E/q.  ,,  8vo._is.  6d._  Debrett.  London,  1787.  . 

There  is  much  good  obfervation  and  folid  argument  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  defends  the  condud  of  Mr.  Haflings.  Fads  are  flfong 
things ;  and,  as  containing  fuch,  this  performance  will  operate  its 
effed  on  the  impartial  reader.  Eloquence  is  necefTary  to  fupport  a 
bad  caufe,  but  a  good  one  may  be  defended  by  the  logic  of  common 
fenfe,  and  the  rhetoric  of  unfludied  expreflion. 

Art.  21.  An  Appeal  from  the  hajly  to  the  deliberative  Judgment  of  the 

People  of  England  relative  to  the  State  of  our  Fellovj •Countrymen  in 

India.  8vo,  IS.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  flrongly  enforces  the  Bengal  petition  lately  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  contains  a  flatement  of  the  manifold 
fervices  rendered  by  our  countrymen  in  India,  and  urges  the  ftrong 
claim  they  poflefs  to  the  protedion  and  approbation  of  their  country* 
The  author  places  the  fufferings  and  the  merits  of  Britifh  fubjeds  in 
India  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view.  There  is  much'coniflitutional  know¬ 
ledge  and  found  argument  difplayed  in  this  trad,  notwithflanding  the 
afperity  of  language  which  is  fometimes  employed  towards  indivi¬ 
duals. 


Art, 
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22*  An  AbfiraSl  of  tbi  Bill  for  manning  the  Royal  Navy  voitb  Vo^ 
iuntetrs ;  voitb  a  full  Defence  of  it i  Principles  and  Operation  :  being  tb^ 
Subjlance  of  Six  Letters  addrejfed  to  William  Pultney^  Efq,  and  of  Ten 
Litters  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.  With  Additions ;  in  vohicbf 
the  Rights  of  Britijh  Seamen  are  firenuoujly  defended^  and  all  the  Ob* 
JeBions  made  to  the  Bill^  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament^  an  fairly 
Jlated  and  fully  refuted.  Alfoy  a  Letter  addrejfed  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Faculty  \  voitb  Copies  of  Anfwei's  thereto.  By  John  Stevenfoum 
8vo*  IS.  Nicoll.  London^  1787. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  bill  which  is  the  objeft  of  this 
pamphlet,  the  truly  patriotic  zeal  manifeded  by  Mr.  Scevenfon,  in 
endeavouring  to  forward  fo  laudable  a  meafure,  is  juftly  entitled  to 
approbation.  That  the  imprefling  of  feamen  is  an  exercife  of  power 
difgracefol  to  the  fpirit  of  a  free  nation,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ; 
and  we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  praflice,  by  its  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  deprefling  paifions,  has  likewife  a  dire^  tendency  to 
dedroy  both  the  health  and  firength  of  that  valuable  dais  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  23*  Phyjiological  ConjeSlures  concerning' certain  FunSiions  of  the  Hii* 
man  Economy  in  the  Pcetus  and  the  Adult.  By  James  Rymer.  8vo«  1 S. 
Evans.  London,  1787. 

In  matters  of  fcience,  doubt  and  fcepticlfm  afford  indication  of  a 
certain  degree  of  knowledge.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable 
to  Mr.  Rymer's  conjedlures.  He  appears  to  have  been  attentive  to 
phyfiological  inquiries ;  and,  with  refped  to  fome  points,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  fatisfy  his  underflanding  upon  principles  fully  eflablifhed ; 
at  lead,  to  difeufs  the  fubjefls  which  he  propofes,  would  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  bounds  of  a  Review.  The  fame  is  not  the  cafe  witn  his 
opinion  relative  to  a  mixture  of  vegetable  acid,  as  lemon  juice,  water, 
fttgar,  and  ardent  fpirit,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  beverage  mod  fa- 
lutary  in  any  date  of  the  domach.  The  proportion  of  Mri  Rymer’s 
nniverfally  medicinal  punch  is,  the  juice  of  one  large  lemon,  one 
ounce  of  fugar,  fix  ounces  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  ardent  fpirit. 
'However  grateful  this  compofltion  may  be  to  the  domach  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  yet,  whether  it  would  not  prove  flatulent  to  many,  might  very 
judly  have  been  mentioned  as  the  fubjeft  of  an  additional  con- 
jefture. 

Art.  24.  A  Hiftory  of  the  PraBice  of  trepanning  the  Skully  and  the 
After-Treatment ;  voith  Obfervations  uyon  a  nevj  Method  of  Cure^  /7- 
luftrated  by  a  Cafe.  By  Robert  MynqrSy  Surgeon.  Small  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
Birmingham  printed.  Robinfons,  London,  1787. 

Mr.  Mynors  traces  the  hidory  of  trepanning  from  Hippocrates  to 
the  prefeuit  time ;  (hewing  that  it  has  been  the  practice,  in  all  ages, 
to  encourage  the  fuppuration  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  red  of  the 
wound.  In  this  method  of  treatment,  however,  we  cannot  acquiefee, 
from  a  conviQion  that  to  cut  oflF  any  portion  of  the  fcalp,  or  de- 
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Sroy  the  lead  part  of  the  pericraniuin,  more  chan  what  is  unavoid- 
able  in  making  the  necefTary  perforations,  and  removing  the  broken 
pieces  of  bone,  tends  to  no  ufeful  purpofe,  and  retards  the  procefs 
of  cure.  In  cafes  of  injuries  done  to  the  bead,  from  external  Vio« 
lence,  without  a  wound  of  the  fcalp,  but  which  require  the  operation 
of  the  trephine,  after  clearing  away  the  hair  by  the  razor  or  fciflars^ 
he  recommends  the  following  method : 

.  *  Make  a  iimple  incifion  of  the  foft  parts,  with  a  knife,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  injury,  down  to  the  pericranium  o»/y,  in  fuch  direction,  and 
of  foch  extent,  as  the  injured  part  .of  the  head  may  feem  to  require; 
in  a  cafe  of  fracture  of  moderate  iize,  the  incifion  may  be  four  or  five 
inches  long ;  each  lip  of  fcalp  formed  by  this  incifion  is  then  to  be 
carefully  di/Tefted  dole  from  the  pericranium  in  a  femilunar  form,  as 
much  as  may  be  found  necefifary  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the 
width  of  the  fradure,  and  to  make  room  for  the  application  of  the 
trephine.  In  a  fradure  of  larger  extent,  where  a  Ample  incifion,  al¬ 
though  carried  fomewhat  longer  than  that  recommended  above,  is  not 
found-  fufiicient,  a  farther  dilatation  may  be  eafily  accompliflied  by 
only  making  a  tranfverfe  fedion  of  one  of  the  lips,  formed  by  the 
Ample  incifion ;  beginning  from  the  central  point  of  that  lip  which 
covers  the  greacell  part  of  the  fraSured  piece  of  bone;  carrying  it 
on  far  enough,  and  forming  thereby,  when  railed  from  the  pericra¬ 
nium,  two  angular  flaps,  more  or  lefs  acute,  as  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  fradure  may  require ;  and  fo  you  may  proceed  to  raife  one 
flap  more  from  the  other  lip,  if  fuch  very  extenfive  dilatation  fhould 
ever  be  found  ncccflarj  .* 

With  refped  to  the  propriety  of  employing  the  procefs  of  adhe-^ 
I  five  inflammation,  in  the  cure  of  a  wounded  kalp,  we  readily  agree 
with  Mr.  Mynors  ;  and  we  cannot  hefitate  to  admit  his  claim  to  this 
improvement  in  furgery. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

[I  'Aar.  25.  authentic  Narrati<ve  of  the  moft  remarkable  Adventures  and 
^  curious  Intrigues  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Mifs  Fanny  Davies^  the  celebrated 

modern  Amaxon^  *who  received  Sentence  of  Death  at  the  laft  Chelmsford 
Affixes^  for  ftealing  above  \  2 in  Money  and  Notesyfrom  Mr, 
glefivorthy  a  country  Grazier*  Embelli/hed  voith  a  beautiful  Frontifpiece^ 
reprefenting  the  Fair-One^  both  in  her  native  Charms  and  mafeuline 
Drejs,  Interfperjed  voith  moral  Refeliions  and  entertaining  Anecdotes, 

.  delineating  her  amorous  Farlies  voitb  her  kind  Keepers  in  High  Life*, 
8vo.  18.  Jamefon.  London,  1787. 

The  memoirs  of  Price  having  been  caught  at  with  avidity,  has  in¬ 
duced  the  editor  of  this  pamphlef  to  intrude  upon  the  public  a  very 
imperfed,  bad- written,  unlacisfadory  account  of  an  infamous  wo¬ 
man,  whofe  talc  ought  to  have  died  with  her.  By  the  title  the 
reader  may  be  led  to  fuppofc  he  lh.i!l  meet  with  fomething  to  enter¬ 
tain  him ;  but  the  reverfe  is  the  fad,  as  the  contents  of  the  work 
Would  difgrace  a  Hall. 
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Art.  26, -  An  eccentric  poetical  Eplfile  from  the  celehrated  A/rj, 
Err—ngt—n  to  John  Mo  t  her  hill ^  the  Brighton  Taylor  ;  fwlth  an  tx^ 
planatorj  Elucidation.  410.  is.  Macklew.  London,  1787. 

This  is  of  a  fimilar  flamp  with  the  lall  article  we  reviewed,  wretch¬ 
ed,  vulgar,  and  indecent,  with  notes  as  poor  as  the  text,  dedicated  to 
the  refptdable  Mrs.  Newton. 

Art. 2 7.  Poemsy  chief y  Pajloral i  hy  IV.  Hamlins.  8vo.  is.  Eger, 
ton.  London,  1786.  , 

^Thefe  paftoral  poems  confift  chiefly  of  fongs,  which  are  not  infe. 
rior  to  the  ufual  Vauxhall  produdions  of  the  fame  kind. 

Art.  28.  The  Firfl  Floor  \  a  Farce ^  in  Tnuo  ASts^  as  it  is  nonv  ailing 
at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury- Lane.  8vo.  is.  Dilly.  London, 

‘787* 

This  farce  contains  a  conliderable  portion  of  low  wit ;  and  though 
its  plot  is,  in  many  refpeds,  improbable,  it  is  neverthelefs  capable  of 
affording  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  even  in  the  clofet,  and  cer* 
tainly  rifes  mperior  to  mod  of  its  competitors  in  the  fame  line. 

Art.  29.  Faffs  dedicated  to  her  Majefy.  The  Female  Spy  i  or^  Mrs, 
Tonkins's  Journey  through  France  in  the  late  War^  undertaken  by  the 
exprejs  Order  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox^  Secretary  of  State, 
8 VO.  IS.  6d.  Sold  by  the  Authorefs.  London,  1787. 

It  appears,  by  this  pamphlet,  that  Mrs.  Tonkins,  the  author  of  It, 
was,  on  an  application  of  her  own  to  Mr.  Fox  (after  fruitlefsly  apply¬ 
ing  to  other  officers  in  adminiflration)  fent  out  in  1781  as  a  fpy,  to 
learn  what  was  going  forward  in  the  fea-ports  of  France,  with  a 
promife  of  being  honourably  rewarded  on  her  return.  A  floop  was 
fitted  out  for  her,  and  ordered  to  land  her  where  fhe  pleafed  on  the 
French  coall.  She  accordingly  failed,  and  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Adams,  in  the  charafter  of  an  American,'  fearching 

*  for  a  pafTage  to  that  place.  Under  this  fidlitious  appearance,  fhe 
travell^  to  Mortal x  and  Bred ;  and  the  intelligence  fhe  picked  up 
and  brought  home  was,  that  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
were  to  rendezvous,  the  enfuing  fummer,  in  the  channel,  whild  an 
armament  was  to  attack  Gibraltar.  At  St.  Maloes  fhe  was  taken  be- 

*  fore  the  governor,  as  a  fpy ;  but,  on  her  producing  a  forged  letter  as 
from  her  hufband  in  America,  begging  her  to  make  the  bed  of  her 
way  there  from  fome  French  port,  fhe  was  difmiflfed,  and  obtained  i 
recommendatory  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  who  gave  her  a 
pafTport  to  Odend,  from  whence  fhe  got  fafe  back  to  England.  In 
this  tour  fhe  fpent  142I.  of  her  own  money  ;  but, -finding  Mr.  Fox 
out  of  ofiice  on  her.  return,  fhe  applied  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
Lord  Keppel,  Lord  Grantham,  Lord  North,  Lord  Shuldham,  Meflrs. 
Stephens,  Sheridan,  Frazer,  and  others,  from  whom  fhe  could  get  no 
relief  but  feven  guineas  from  Mr.  Fox,  though  reduced  to  the  laft 

>  fhilling,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg  in  her  attendance. 
Peace  had  taken  place,  and  fhe  was  fent  from  one  to  the  other  with* 
out  obtaining  any  fatisfadlion  or  reward  for  her  fervices.  This  has 

induced 
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induced  her  to  fubmit  her  cafe  to  the  public  i  and  we  honeftly  think 
fhe  has  been  hardly  dealt  with,  for  every  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire ;  and,  as  (he  was  employed  by  government,  and  ran  the  rifk  of 
her  life  in  the  public  caufe,  whatever  may  be  her  private  charaAcr^ 
(he  certainly  ought  to  have  been  rewarded. 

Though  this  tra£t  may  entertain  for  half  an  hour,  it  is  far  from 
being  well  formed,  and  convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
that  a  difappointed  woman  is  the  bitterell  enemy.  She  calls  Sir  Th6« 
mas  Pye  a  fqueaking,  grinning  monkey ;  Captain  Kempthorn,  of  the 
5oih  of  foot,  an  infignificant  puppy;  Mr,  Todd,  of  the  Poft-Office, 
an  old  gormandizer;  Admiral  KeppePs  iecretary,  a  thickheaded  fel« 
low ;  and  is  equally  abufive  to  MelTrs.  Sheridan,  Frazer,  and 
Sneyd. 

General  Conway,  Lord  Grantham,  and  others,  arc  treated  very 
little  better;  and  (he  gives  us  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Shuldham  and  hia 
patron  that,  if  true,  does  little  credit  to  either  of  them.  In  (hort,  (he 
feems  to  have  taken  ample  revenge  for  any  ill  treatment  (he  may  have 
experienced. 


Art.  30.  ExceJ/i<vi  Sinfibilityi  ar,  the  Hijlory  of.  Lady  St.  Laurence » 
5  vols.  izmo.  15s.  fewed.  Robinfons.  London/  1787. 


This  novel  is  written  in  a  feries  of  letters  between  perfons  of  both, 
(exes,  and,  with  refpeft  to  the  principal  incident,  bears  a  ftrong  rc- 
femblance  of  Olivia.  Mifs  Julia  0(born,  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
young  lady,  is  married  to  Lord  St.  Laurence;  and  there  is  the 
faired  profpeft  that  their  union  will  be  attended  with  great  domeftic 
happinefs.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Dillon,  a  libertine  of  fa- 
(hion,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord  St.  Laurence,  is  intro* 
duced  to.  his  lady,  and  foon  forms  the  criminal  refolution  of  violat- 
ig,  if  poifible,  his  bed.  For  this  purpofe,  he  becomes  an  afliduous 
vihter  at  Lord  St.  Laurence's  houfe ;  and  his  defign  is  abetted  by 
the  malignant  arts  and  infinuations  of  Lady  Sufan  Drayton  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Mayne,  who  envy  the  happinefs  of  the  new-married 
air.  Lady  St.. Laurence,  unfufpicious  of  any  plot  injurious  to  her 
onour,  entertains  Dillon  with  that  innocent  familiarity  which  feemed 
faitable  to  one  wh.o- enjoyed  the  confidence  of  her  lord.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  artifices  of  Lady  Sufan  Drayton  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Mayne  are  put  into  motion  ;  and  Lord  St.  Laurence  is  rendered  fa 
jealous  of  his  lady's  chadity  that  a  feparation  enfues.  Lady  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  and  her  neared  relations,  are  thrown  into  the  ercateft  diftrefs  by 
this  incident ;  and,  on  account  of  her  extreme  fenubility,  her  life  is 
endangered.  While  things  arc  in  this  fituation,  the  infamous  plot  is 
difeovered  by  the  Earl  of  Belville,  who  immediately  communicates 
the  important  intelligence  to  Lord  St.  Laurence,  » 

The  charadlers  in  this  novel  are  well  fupported,  and  the  manners 
fafluonable  life  delineated  in  a  lively  manner.  * 
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Art.  31 ;  Elemtnts  of  Latin  Grammar y  for  ihi  Ufi  of  tbi  Academy  at 

Uecbridge*  By  WilUam  Rutherford^  D.  D.'  izmo.  3s.  Muiray. 

London^  *1787. 

Thcfc  Elements'*  fccm  to  be  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Eton 
grammar*  though  arranged  in  a  different  manner*  and  better  accom- 
'  modated  to  the  young.  The  author  not  only  difeovers  a  thorough 
'  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language,  but  a  facility  of 
explaining  them  to  the  comprehenfion  of  pupils.  The  addition  of  a 
vocabulary  to  the  different  declenfions  and  conjugations  is  one  of 
the  many  improvements  to  be  found  in  this  grammar.  The  fuA  part 
.only  is  publilhed  i  when  the  whole  Is  completed,' it  will  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  acquifition  of  the  Latin  tongue^  and  be  highly  ufeful  to 
fchools  and  academies. 

Art.  32.  A  Sketch  of  Univerfal  Htftoryy  from  the  earliefi  Titne  to  the 

Tear  1763.  By  a  Lady.  8vo.  2s.  Payne  and  Son.  London* 

••  1787- 

A  fummary  of  general  hiflory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
year  1763,  in  the  (pace  of  94  pages,  has  never  been  attempted  be-^ 
fore,  and  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  the  rapid  imagination 
of  a  lady.  This  compilation,  however,  may  have  its  ufc.  Though 
it  be  too  concife  to  convey  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  events  in 
hiAory,  it  may  ferve  as  a  guide  to  the  mind  in  generalizing  its  fcat- 
texed  information,  and  prove  as  an  affiAant  to  the  memory  in  re¬ 
tracing  its  former  acquifitions.  Though  hiAorical  corre^nefs  and  ac¬ 
curacy  have  been  Audied*  the  learned  reader  will  find  fome  mifiakes 
in  this  compendium  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  th^  the  public  will  fliew 
its  ufual  indulgence  to  a  female  pen. 

Art.  33.  William  of  Normandy;  an  hifiorical  Novel,  2  vols.  5s.  fewed. 

Lane.  London,  1787. 

The  fappofed  time  of  the  tranlafUons  related  by  this  novclifi  epr- 
refponds  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  principal 
feene  is  the  town  of  Falaife,  and  its  neighbourhood.  If  the  manners 
of  that  age  were  rude  and  barbarous,  the  writer  now  before  us  is 
not  deficient  in  imitation :  murders,  rapes,  and  executions,  are  the  in* 
cidents  which  occur ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  narradye,  in  general,  is 
barbarifm  itfelf. 

We  learn*  from  this  performance,  that  a  woman's  charms  are 
threatening ;  that  love  is  an  arduous  pafiion  ;  and  that  a  man  may 
be  in  a  Aate  of  infenfibility  and  difTatisfadtion  at  one  and  the  fame 
time.  We  are  afterwards  informed  that  love  is  a  deteAable  pafiion. 
But,  indeed*  the  author's  ideas,  both  of  the  nature  and  eAedls  of  this 
pafiion,  are  too  ridiculous^,  to  be  mentioned ;  he  feems  to  be  very 
iittle  acquainted  with  the  natural  operadons  of  the  human  mind. 
In  point  of  compofidon  there  is  little  to  be  commended  in  the  work* 
which  Js  frequently  void  of  punfioatiori*  and  violates*  In  an  extreme 
degree*  all  the  laws  of  grammar  and  orthography. 
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/Irt.  34«  Poeput  fy  Dona/J/on.  4^0,  2S.  6d.  Nicol.'  London^f 
1787. 

Mr.  Donaldfon^  a'  celebrated  portrait-painter,  now  folicits  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  world  in  the  charadler  of  a  poet.  Nor  are  his  pre- 
tendons  to  that  character  totally  unfupported.  He  difcovcrs  tafte. 
ah  elegance  of  thinking,  and  ^at  jult  eflimate  of  human  enjoy* 
jnehts  which  proceeds  uom  thefe  principles  and  acquifitions.  The 
fecond  ode.  entitled,  **  Rural  Repofe.*^  is  iimple  and  elegant. 

The  author  is  an  ingenious  man  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  this 
colledion.  his  poetical  llores  are  not  very  ample;  and  he  ieems.  from* 
the  paucity  of  his  performance,  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  indolencct* 
which,  if  it  is  not  a  mark  of  genius,  is  one  of  its  moA  frequent  at* 
tendants.  .  . 

Art.  3$.  Tf^eTwadJ/e*,  a  Chrijimas  Tale*  8vo.  is.  Law.  Loh* 
don,  1787.  '  ' 

We  cannot  more  aptly  charaflerife  this  tale  than  in  the  words  of 
it^  author. 

*  A  Grub-ftreet  catchpenny,  whofe  plan 
Or  moral — find  it  if  you  can. 

To  fum  up  all,  and  troth  to  fay, 

Reading  it’s  throwing  time  away.’' 

Art.  36.  Tie  Songs^  RecitativiSf  Airs^  Duets,  Trios,  and  Choruffes  in* 
troduced  in  the  Pantomime  Entertainment  of  the  Enchanted  Caftle,  as 
f&formed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Cons ent^Gar den*  By  Miles  Peter  An* 
irenus,  Efq*  8vo.  6d.  Bell.  London,  1786. 

A  colledion  of  abfurdity  and  nonfenfe,  which  a  mind,  capable 
of  the  niOlt  grovelling  ihtelledual  drudgery,  could  only  condefcend  to] 
produce.  . .  . .  _ 

Art.  37.  The  ProteSiion  of  Pro*vidence,  an  Ode\  f acred  to* the  Fame  of 
Mr*  Honjoard*  410.  is.  6d.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

,  The  verfification  of  this  Ode  is  fomewhat  rough  and  inhafmb* 
nidus ;  yet  it  feems  to  be  the  produce  of  an  imagination  not  defti* 
tute.  of  vigour.  The  following  ftanza  will  give  lome  idea  of  th^. 
author’s  powers : 

•  The  man  whofe  mind  with  virtue  glows. 

Bent  on  fome  great  and  good  defign. 

Droops  not  in  Siberian  fnows. 

Nor  faints  below  the  burning  line.  .  » .  ^ 

Though  peftilence  in  dark nel's  ftr ay. 

[  *  And  lightnings  flafh  upon  his  way; 

The  moon  by  night' him  pall  not  /mite,  , 

Nor  yet  the  fun  by  day. 

A  thoufand  thoufand  at  his  fide  fhall  fall. 

Thick  arrows  round  him  fly— fecure  amidfl  them  alU’ 

Ttbugh  this  be'  an  imitation  of  Horace’s  Integer  Vine,  See.  yet,'if 
we  except  the  Stemkoldian  line,  marked  in  italics,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
tome  degree  of  approbation. 
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Art.  3R.  74/  GentUmar^i  Guide  in  his  Tour  through  France  i  -  with  a 

correct  Map  of  all  the  P (ft -Roads  ;  the  Expence  of  transelling  in  a 
Ptftchaife^  Stage  Coach ^  or  Inland  IV at er -Carriage  :  alfo^  the  Djftances 
of  the  TcnvnSf  and  the  heft  ’ Houfes  of  Accommodation,  The  Ninth  EdU 
tion^  njcith  conjiderable  Additions  ;  particularly  an  Account  of  the  Pro- 
dudsf  ManufaQureSy  Finances y  (Ac.  from  M.  Neckar ;  and  a  Tour 
through  S^wijferlandy  by  the  Author  of  the  Guide  through  Italy*  1 2mo« 
35.  6d.  half'bound.  Kearfley. .  London,  1787. 

With  refpeA  to  the  mere  article  of  travelling  in  France,  this  vo¬ 
lume  may  piove  of  fome  ule  to  one  who  is  a  total  dranger  in  the 
country ;  but  it  is  too  fuperficial,  too  imperfeft,  and  too  injudicioufly 
compiled,  to  anfwer  any  intereding  purpofe.  Four- and  twenty  pages 
are  wafted  on  a  catalogue  of  paintings,  ftatues,  &c.  at  Veriailles, 
while  niany  of  the  principal  objeds  in  the  kingdom  are  fcarcely  fo 
much  as'  mentioned.  For  a  tour  through  Swifierland,  announced  in 
cb^  title-page,  we  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  whole  work. 

Art.  39.  The  Retort  Courteous  |  or^  a  Candid  Appeal  to  the  Public  on 
the  ConduH  of  Thomas  LinUyy  Efq.  Manager  of  Drury Lane  Theatre y  to 
the  Author  of  Dido.  Containing  original  Letters  and  juft  Remarks  on 
the  Managers  arbitrary  and  inflexible  Rejellion  of  that  Tragedy.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Regifter-OJfce.  8vo.  is.  6d.  London, 

*787- 

% 

To  difpute  with  a  manager  of  the  theatre  about  not  exhibiting  a 
dramatic  performance,  is  much  the  fame  as  fighting  with  a  man  to 
obtain  his  beneficence.  Our  fympathy  is  due  to  the  author  of  a 
meritorious  produdlion  in  fuch  circumftances ;  but  there  is  no  con¬ 
tending  with  the  lordly  arbiters  of  the  ftage ;  the  diftributors  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  in  the  imitative  world. 


Art.  40.  Obfernjations  on  the  Caufes  and  Cure  of  Smoaly  Chimniesl  By  I 
his  Excellency  Benjamin  Frankliuy  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ingenhoujx.  8vo.  ■ 
as.  Debrett.  London,  1787.  I 

Thefe  obfervations  are  ingenious  and  ufeful.  For  a  particular  ac-  K 
count  of  them,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  review  of  the  fame  au-  B 
thor's  Philofophical  and  Mifcellaneous  Papers,  among  which  the  Ob-  fl 
fervations  are  publiihed.  fl 


Art.  41.  Sketch  of  a  Tour  through  Snuijferland.  I2m0.  as.  half- 
bound.  Kearfley.  London,  1787. 

.  This  tour  affords  a  juft,  and,  in  general,  a  lively  defeription  of 
Swifierland ;  but  it  is  fuch  as  will  prove  more  enteruining  to  the  reader 
than. ofcful  to  the  traveller.  .4'  ..r  / 
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Art.  42.  Foetieal Efforts^  by  George  SanjilU  Carey »  Small  8tO.  2S, 
Foulii>  Glafgow;  Jameibn^  London.'  1786. 

Thcfc  efforts  will  not  procure  their  author  either  mneh  fame  or 
profit.  They  are  in  that  clafs  of  mediocrity  whofe  materials  are  no  . 
fooner  announced  to  notice  than  configned  to  oblivion. 


Art.  43.  An  Addrefs  to  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton ;  containing  ProfeJJtonai 
Remarks  on  his  Conduct  as  Commander  oj  his  Majefty* s  Ship  IJis  on  the 
l6th  Aprils  1781  \  on  the  Evidence  given  by  the  IVitneJfes  on  his  Trial 
at  Portfmouth  in  December  1783  ;  and  on  the  Judicial  Conduct  of  his 
Court-Martial.  By  a  Seaman.  8vo.  2S.  Nicoll.  London,  1787* 

We  are  informed,  in  an  introdudlion,  that  this  addrefs  was  ready 
for  printing  in  Odlober  1785  j  but  as  the  writ  of  error,  brought  by 
Commodore  Johnfon  againli  the  verdid  which  Captain  Sutton  had 
obtained  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  fix  thoufand  pounds  da«  . 
mages,  was  then  depending,  the  publication  was  delayed,  at  the 
particular  requeft  of  the  commodore’s  friends,  left  its  appearance,  be¬ 
fore  the  judges  had  declared  their  opinion  on  the  cafe  referred  to 
them,  fhould  have  induced  Captain  Sutton  to  fay  that  it  was  in-  ^ 
tended  to  prejudice  their  minds  againli  him  I’his  condudl  in  the 
commodore’s  friends  was  dictated  by  generofity,  and  a  regard  to  juf- 
tice.  It  is  probable  that  the  fame  motives  would  have  fulpended  the 
publication  of  the  addrefs,  until  the  decifion  of  the  Houle  of  Lords^ 
to  whom  the  fubjedt  of  controverfy  is  faid  to  be  appealed.  But,  fo 
far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  introduction,  the  prefent  recourfe  has 
been  accelerated  by  fome  provocation  received  from  the  oppofite 
party  in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  In  an  affair  of  fuch  a  nature, 
it  would  be  improper  to  offer  any  opinion. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
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For  MAY,  1787. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


H  E  fituation  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne  has, 
for  tome  time  paft,  been  aukward  and  embarrafling. 
Inilead  of  that  dignihed  rank  which  he  ought  to  maintain 
as  the  fecond  perlbnage  in  the  kingdom ;  iniiead  of  being 
furrounded  with  a  court,  and  exhibiting  an  antedated  ipe- 
cies  of  royalty ;  the  nation  has  l)eheld  him  in  the  character 
of  a  private  gentleman,  difmiffed  from  all  the  pomp  that 
is  attendant  on  princes,  and  haraiTed  with  difficulties  and' 
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vexations  that  are  incident  only  to  the  meaner  or  unworthy 
part  of  mankiiKl.  A  termination  is  now  put  to  a  lituation 
equally  degrading  and  difgraceful ;  after  previous  fteps^  in 
which  all  parties  feem  to  have  afted  with  wildom,  and  ac¬ 
quitted  themfelves  with  honour,  his  majefty’s  meffage  to 
both  houies  of  parliament  has  led  to  an  accommodation 
that  is  iatisfadiory  and  honourable  to  all  perfons  concerned. 
The  reftoration  of  the  prince  to  his  rank,  dignity,  and  efta- 
bllihment;  the  reconciliation  which  has  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  prefent  and  the  future  fovereigns  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  ;  will  unite  the  divided  affeftions  and  attachment  of 
the  nation,  and  reftore  to  the  palace  and  the  court  its  fefti- 
val  gaiety  brighter  from  an  ecliple,  and  its  domeftic  enjoy¬ 
ments  dearer  from  a  temporary  elfrangement.  Drawing  a 
veil  over  the  paft,  it  may  be  neither  an  unieafonable  nor  an 
unprofitable  Ipeculation  to  point  out  the  conduft  which  a 
Fringe  of  Wales  ought  to  purfue  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  afFeftions,  and  promote  the  interefts,  of  that  nation 
which  he  is  one  day  deftined  to  govern. 

Looking  upon  himlelf  as  heir  to  .  the  throne  of  the 
greateft,  the  braveft,  and  the  freeft  people  on  earth ;  re¬ 
newing  that  his  charaWer,  in  future  times,  will  be  faithfully 
.recorded  in  the  page  of  hillory,  he  will  cultivate  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  thofe  celebrated  names  who  received  the 
grateful  admiration  of  their  own  age,  and  have,  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  praifes  of  all  pofterity.  The  partiality  of 
the  Englifli  nation  to  the  memory  of  thofe  fovereigns  who 
'  ftudied  the  good  of  their  country  ;  the  tribute  of  afFeftionate 
applaufe  which  burlts  from  every  Briton  at  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  Alfred,  the  Edwards,  Henrys,  and 
Elizabeth,  will  kindle  an  ardour  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
prince  to  purlue  thole  paths  which  condudted  his  predecel- 
fors  to  greatnefs  and  renown.  While  fblicitous  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  Europe,  to  examine  the  interefts 
of  its  princes,  the  ftrength  of  its  kingdoms,  and  to  furvey 
the  political  map  of  the  world,  he  will  learn  to  diftinguilh 
between  the  limited  conflitution  of  his  own  country,  and 
the  abfolute  monarchies  on  the  continent ;  and  prefer  the 
merit  of  being  the  father  of  a  free  nation  to  the  favage  dig¬ 
nity  of  being  a  tyrant  over  flaves. 

In  the  era  of  youth  and  gaiety  a  referved  and  frigid  cha- 
radfer  is, unnatural  and  unbecoming.  Prudence  and  caution 
are  not  the  produce, of  the  vernal  feafon  of  life.  A  frozen 
conftitution,  a  temperate  current  of  the  blood  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  are  not  the  prefages  either  of  a  great  or  a  good  cha¬ 
racter.  To  Ihine  in  the  circle  of  feftivity,  to  decorate  the 
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fccne  of  gaiety  with  his  ^refcnce  and  his  fmiles,  is  not  im- 
i)ecoming  the’  heir  to  a  throne.  But,  though  the  occa- 
fiooal  enjoyment  of  plealure  embellilhes  the  charadler  of 
youth,  riot  and  diffipation  never  fail  to  degrade  it.  The 
charader  of  a  Sardanapulus  i$  inadequate  to  the  enjoyment 
of  greatnefs,  or  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom.  Syftc- 
matic  libertinifm  is  incompatible  with  that  mafculine  vi¬ 
gour  of  mind,  and  permanency  of  purfuit,  which  are  re- 
quilite  to  great  affairs  ;  and  a  rake  will  always  be  found  at 
bottom  to  be  a  dupe  and  a  iimpleton.  The  immortal  in¬ 
famy  incurred  by  that  monarch  of  England,  who  fold  the 
honour  of  his  kingdom  for  the  embraces  of  a  French  cour¬ 
tezan,  and  who  received  a  penfion  from  France  for  betray¬ 
ing  the  interefts  of  his  country,  will  be  a  warning  and  a 
beacon  to  princes  in  all  fucceeding  times. 

A  prince  of  Wales  will  be  difpofed,  from  nature  as  well 
as  policy,  to  chule  his  afibciates  from  fuch  as  ought  to  fur- 
round  a  throne,  He  will  attach  himfelf,  without  regard  to 
party,  to  thofe  who  are  diftinguiftied  by  their  talents  or  their 
virtues  ;  and,  while  he  difplays  affability  to  his  companions, 
he  will  not  forget  that  they  are  one  day  to  be  his  fubjefls. 
In  former  perils,- while  there  was  a  formidable  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  England,  there  might  be  a  political  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  king  and  the  heir  apparent  being  the  heads  of 
oppolite  parties,  that  the  whole  nation  might  be  attached  to  ' 
.one  branch  ot  the  family  on  the  throne  :  but  luch  a  necef- 
fity  exifts  no  more.  A  prince  of  Wales  ought  now  to  be 
fuperior  to  fadfion,  and  all  its  petty  views,  and  to  forget  the 
invidious  diftinftions  of  party  in  the  attachment  of  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  . 

The  patronage  of  letters,  the  proteff ion  of  the  ingenious^ 
who  excel  in  the  varied  departments  of  the  Iciences  or  arts, 
is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  as  well  as  ufetul  cbjedfs  of  am¬ 
bition  which  a  young  prince  can  let  before  his  eyes.  A  mi- 
crolcopic  attention  to  the  minutix  of  literature,  the  paflion 
of'  antiquaries  and  naturalifts  for  dry  detail  and  frivolous 
purfuits,  are  l>eneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  mind;  but  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  lublime  or  ufetul  in 
the  fciences ;  with  what  is  elegant  or  agreeable  in  the  arts ; 
to  dilfinguilh  and  reward  meritorious,  though  unknown, 
candidates  for  diftinftion  in  that  career  ;  to  fuperintend  the 
public  tafte,  and  direft  it  to  the  approbation  of  the  tineft  ’ 
monuments  of  genius ;  thefe  are  accomplilhmehts  that  iiw 
fer  the  higheft  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  that  wull 
elevate  their  poffeffor  to  the  admiration  of  the*  prefcnt  an^i 
of  future  agesi 
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The  openings  of  fuch  an  exalted  charadler  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  cherilhed  by  the  nation  ;  duties  fulfilled  will  lead  to 
the  indulgence  of  expeftations  that* may  be  realized;  and' 
when  a  beloved  monarch  afcends  'thofe  regions  where  kings 
wear  only  the  crown  of  their  virtues y  the  drops  of  forrow  that 
tall  on  his  grave  will  be  fucceeded  by  tears  of  joy  when  the 
name  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales  fhall  be  loll  in  that  of  Geokge 
THE  Fourth. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  chief  bufinefs  of  national  importance  in  the  lall 
feflion  of  parliament  has  been  the  cllablilhment  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  between  England  and  France,  the  two  great 
and  leading  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  principles  of  this 
treaty  we  have  already  given  our  opinion ;  its  eventual  con- 
fequences  are  concealed  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  though 
we  have  every  realon  to  hope  the  bell  from  the  chapter  of 
contingencies. 

No  libffions  of  the  prelent,  or  perhaps  of  any.  former  par¬ 
liament,  have  been  more  diftinguiflied  by  the  abilities  and 
ingenuity  of  the  members,  than  thole  which  have  lately 
come  to  a  dole.  They  have  exhibited  eminent  examples 
of  eloquence  in  all  its  lorms  ;  the  deliberative,  the  argurnen- 
tative,  and  the  pathetic.  The  great  and  leading  error  of 
the  parliamentary  Speakers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is, 
that  they  hang  out  falfe  colours  to  the  nation.  Wilhing  to 
augment  their  popularity  or  fame,  rather  than  to  gain  the 
caufe,  they  do  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  quellion,  or  to 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  but,  looking  to  the  public  at  large,  by 
which  they  muft  be  fupported,  willi  to  figure  in  the  newl- 
'  papers.  Hence  rhetoric  is  fo  frequently  lubltituted  for  rea- 
fon  ;  and  the  declamation  of  fchoolboys  for  the  manly  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  forum.  Placed  in  a  lycaeum  of  talents,  and 
a  theatre  of  exhibition,  juvenile  orators  contend  for  pre¬ 
eminence,  and,  like  fanatics  at  a  conventicle,  ftrive  to  excite 
admiration  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  accents,  and  the  length 
of.thcir  fpeeches.  To  refrelh  and  enliven  the  audience,  ex- 
haufted  and  worn  out  by  liich  lufFocatlng  orations,  pert  wit- 
ticiims,  and  low  jells,  are  ftarted  and  fuch  grols  buffoonery 
as  would  not  be  admitted  into  genteel  comedy;  and  could 
only  be  tolerated  in  farce,  is  greedily  received  and  relifhed 
by  the  fecond  affembly  of  the  nation.  In  one  fpecies  of 
oratory  the  prelcnt  Houle  of  Commons  is  confcffedly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  ancients — the  eloquence  of  Billingfgate. 

» *  Cedite  Romani  oratores^  cedite  Graii ! 
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When  an  AHatic  ambalTador  was  introduced  to  the  Ro^ 
man .  fenate,  filled  with  admiration  of  their  dignity  and 
wifdom,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  fenate  of. gods.  Were  a 
foreigner  of  diltiu£tion  and  tafte  to  vifit  St,  Stephen’s  Cha¬ 
pel,  to. behold  the  delegates  of-a  great  people  habited  like 
horfe-jbckies,  pitted  againft  one  another  like  gladiators  or 
gamecocks,  and  uttering  fuch  ribbaldry  and  fcurrility  as  are 
never  heard  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  he  would  im- 
'  mediately  recognize  them  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  and 
image  of  fuch  gods  as  inhabit — the  upper  gallery  of  the 
playnoufe.  Such  grofs  outrages  on  that  decency  and  deco¬ 
rum  which  ought  to  be  preferved  in  public  affemblies,  make 
the  nation  bluui  for  its  reprefentatives,  and  debafe  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  parliament  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

% 

V  IMPEACHMENT  OF  MR,  HASTINGS. 

From  the  influence  of  faftion  and  party-fpirit  in  the 
Englifli  government,  nothing  ought  to  furpril'e  us  that  pafl^ 
in  that  diforderly  houfe — the  Houfe  of  Commons.*  When 
we  refleft  that  the  moll  virtuous  monarch  that  ever  fat  on 
the  Englifli  throne,  was  tried  and  condemned  .by  his  own 
fubjefts ;  that  his  able  and  upright  minifter  was  brought  to 
impeachment,  and,  though  contrary  to  the  forms  of  law  as 
well  as  the  principles'of  juftice,  was  condemned  and  finally 
put  to  death,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  the  prelent  cen¬ 
tury,  like  the  pad,  fliould  exhibit  examples  of  perlecuted 
innocence,  and  triumphant  folly.  There  are  times,  and 
feafons,  however,  when  that  frenzy,  which  is, one  of  the 
chief  charafteriftics  of  ^he  Englifli  nation,  like  lunacy  in 
individuals,  exhibits  phenomena  that  are  at  once  ferious  and 
comic,  deplorable  and  ridiculous.  When  we  recolleft  that 
a  vote  ot  thanks  was  decreed  by  the  Houle  of  Commons  to 
an  admiral  who  had  facrificed  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  furrendered  the  dominion  of  the  fea  to  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain ;  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations  pro¬ 
claimed  this  VICTORY  of  folly  over  wildom,  this  triumph- 
of  fadlion  over  the  nation;  we  may  look  upon  it  as  in  the 
train  of  the  fame  political  furor  that  the  governor-general 
of  Bengal  fliould  be  impeached  by  the  Houle  of  Commons 
for  having  preferved,  at  a  very  critical  period,  our  Indian 
dominions  from  deftruftion  by  the  fame  means  which  had 
been  uniformly  purfued  by  his  predecelTors,  the  legality  of 
which  had  never  been  called  in  queftion  in  that  part  ot  the 
world. 

That  private  animofity,  envy,  rancour,  or  other  un- 
dvowable  motives,  have  been  the  prime  movers  of  this  im¬ 
peachment. 
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peachmcnt,  will  appear  to  every  impartial  fpedator  of  public 
affairs.  It  is  an  uncontroverted  and  incontrovertable  truth, 
that,  during  the  procefs  of  Mr.  f  ox’s  India  bill,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Haiti ngs  and  his  friends  was  ftrongly  foli- 
ciled  to  fupport  the  bold  innovation  attempted  by  that  en- 
tcrprifing  minifter  in  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company, 
It  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  by  any  man  of  found  Under- 
Handing,  that,  if  Mr.  Hallings  and  his  friends  had  joined 
the  patriotic  phalanx,  who  llretched  out  a  bold  arm  to  cancel 
the  charter  ot  the  Company,  and  invelt  themfelves  with  the' 
fovereignty  of  India,  no  inquiry  would  ever  have  been  made 
into  his  adminillration ;  the  perfon  whom  they  courted  as 
an  honourable  ally,  would  never  have  been  perfecqted  as* 
an  enemy.  Nay,  if,  after  his  return  to  England,  he  had' 
violated  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  Ib- 
vercign,  which  he  has  uniformly  adhered  to  through  life, 
and- thrown  his  weight  into  the  fcale  of  oppofition,  the  fame 
broad  Ihield  of  patriotifm  which  proteiled  all  the  American 
delinquents,  would  have  covered  the  governor  ot  India  from 
every  hoftile  attack.  His  impeachment,  therefore,  origin¬ 
ated  in  difappointed  ambition  and  blafted  projeft s ;  and  as 
it  began,  fb  it  has  been  condu<n:ed  with  that  violent  animo- 
lity  and  vindidfive  fpirit  which  feeks  to  blaft  the  charadfer 
of  an  individual;  not  by  that  cool  fenfe  of  juftice  and  equity 
which  is  fblicitous  only  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Inftead  of  fair  and  candid  reafoning,  his  accufers 
have  had  recourle  to  fatire,  ridicule,  and  buffoonery ;  and 
have  loaded  with  invedlives  and  reproaches,  unworthy  at  all 
times  to  be  heard  in  the  Britifh  fenate,  and  fit  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  moll  atrocious  criminal  after  convidlion,  a* 
perlbnage  pronounced  innocent  by  the  law  till  he  is  found* 
guilty,  and  placed  in  a  fituation,  which,  from  its  eminence 
alone,  entitled  him  to  refpedl  and  veneration.  This  is  a 
language  which  truth  difclaims  ;  thefe.  are'  weapons  which 
virtue  difuvows.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  ftroke 
of  juftice  and  the  ftab  of  an  alTaffin. 

The  office  of  calm  deliberative  juftice  is  to  redrefs  griev-* 
ances  as  well  as  to  punifli  offences.  It  has  been  affirmed,, 
that  the  natives  of  India  have  been  deeply  injured  ;  but  has 
any  motion  been  made  to  make  them  compenfation  for  the 
injuries  they  have  fuftained  ?  Have  the  accufers  of  Mr.Haf- 
tings  ever,  propofed  to  bring  back  the  Rohillas  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  they  were  expelled;  to  reftore  Cheit  Sing 
to  the  zemindary  of  Benares  ;  or  to  return  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  the  prefcnt  which  Mr.  Haftings  received  from  him  for 
the  benefit  of  the  £aft-India  Company  ?  -  TiH  fuch  meafures. 

are 
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,  are  adopted,  and  in  the  train  of  negociation,  we  have  the 
belt  reafons  to  conclude,  that  the  perfecution  of  Mr.  Hal- 
tings  is  carried  on  from  motives  of  perlbnal  animolitY>  not 
from  regard  to  public  juftice. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  lide  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  There  are  two  things  in  the  lituation 
of  Mr.  Haft^ngs  that  ought  to  have  had  an  important  weight 
in  the  mind  of  a  wife  and  a  great  minifter,  ift.  His  real 
and  incontrovertible  merit;  the  ferv ices  which  he  rendered 
to  India,  and  of  confequence  to  the  empire  at  large  ;  fer- 
vices  which  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  through  a 
,  great  part  of  Afia,  and  in  every  corner  of  Europe.  2d,  His 
political  merit ;  his  merit  with  adminillration,  for  having 
reliled  from  the  offers  of  oppofition,  and  for  having  con¬ 
tinued  firm  to  the  principles  of  loyal  and  dutiful  attachment 
to  his  fowerei^n  I  faithful,  like  Abdiel,  in  the  mid/I  of , the 
faithkfs ;  while  every  other  perfon  in  high  office,  during  the 
late  war,  who  was  perfecuted,  or  threatened  with  perfecur 
tion,  threw  himlelf  into  the  unhallowed  I'andluary  of  pre¬ 
tended  patriotifm,  to  walh  off  his  offences,  and  work  out  his 
lalvation.  Rewards  and  punithments  are  the  great  engines 
of  government  in  every  ftate;  but  if  they  who  prefide  over 
the  adniiniftration  of  a-  country  allow  all  their  enemies  to 
'  be  rewarded,  and  all  their  friends  to  be  punilhed,  it  may 
be  certainly  predifted  that  fuch  an  improvident  miniftry  can 
be  of  no  long  duration ;  that  fuch  a  loofe,  incoherent  mafs 
of  materials  mutt  foon  be  diflblved.  It  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  alfo,  to  a  member  of  parliament,  that  the  charges 
brought  againft  Mr.  Haftings  are  not  the  production  of  yef- 
terday ;  that  they  were  known  to  the  Directors  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company,  and  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  while  he 
was  governor  of  Bengal ;  and  that,  after  thefe  acculations 
had  been  preferred  againft  him,  he-  was  reappointed  to  hie 
high  office  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  confirmed  in  it 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Such  a  reappointment,  at 
fuch  a  tlme,w2is  a  complete  and  a  legal  abfolution  from  all  the 
charges  brought  againft  him  by  his  enemies. 

wiiat  was  the  conduCt  of  the  miniftry  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafioii  ?  In  the  firft  and  heavieft  charge  advanced  by  his  ac- 
cufers,  they  acquitted  him.  In  the  I'econd,  with  regard  to 
Cheit  Sing  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  minifter  viixlicated 
him  at  great  length,  and  with  much  ability,  with  regard  to 
every  thing  that  he  had  dme,  and  found  him  blameable  only 
for  what  he  intended  to  do ;  for  an  intention  which  was 
never  known  to  the  refractory  2^mlndar,  and  which  was 
sever  carried  into  execution.  When  the  third  charge,  re- 
•  .  ,  •  .  .-fpefting 
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Ipefting  the  Begums  of  Oude,  was  produced  In  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  every  peifon,  who  was  prefent  at  the  feene, 
mult  have  felf  fomething  more  than  aftonifhment.  When 
the  minifter  had  determined,  in  his  own  mind,  to  find  Mr, 
Haltings  guilty  of  that  charge  (for  he  had  made  no  fecret 
of  his  intention  for  ten  days  before  to  either  fide  of  the 
Houle),  he  exerted  all  the  abilities  which  nature  has  given 
him,  and  all  the  influence  which  the  King  ha^iven  him  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  extend  a  legal  and  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  landlion  to  the  moll  infamous  and  pernicious  of  all 
kinds  of  gambling,  the  infurance  of  lottery-tickets.  On 
the  eve  of  fuch  a  queftion,  to  procure  a  folemn  adl  of  the 
legillature  to  poifon  the  morals  of  the  nation,  to  drive  a 
number  of  unthinking  citizens  to  beggary,  was  a  greater 
injury  done  to  Ibciety  than  if  all  the  rebellious  Begums  of 
India  had  been  hamftrung  and  thrown  into  the  Ganges. 
The  high  'tone  of  impeachment  which  he  has  ever  alTumed 
fince  that  period,  is  not  the  Jiill /mail  voice  of  virtue.  The 
reprimand  which  he  gave  to  Lord  Hood,  for  exprefllng  the 
fentiments  of  a  gallant  fea-officer ;  his  vindication  of  the 
low  and  indecent  ribbaldry  employed  by  fome  of  the  accu- 
fers  of  Mr.  Haltings,  can  admit  of  no  conftrudlion  but 
one.  On  thele  fads  we  fhall  make  no  commentary,  but 
leave  the  reader  to  his  own  refleftions.  Every  friend  of 
•Mr.  Haltings,  and  of  humanity,  will  therefore  rejoice  that 
his  affairs  are  now  carried  before  another  tribunal,  where 
wifdom  deliberates  and  equity  decides. 


COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  late  decifion  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  with  regard  to 
the  eledors  of  reprefentatives  for  counties  to  ferve  in  par¬ 
liament,  will  be  attended  w^ith  ferious  and  beneficial  efteds 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  legal  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  vote  in  counties  is  400I.  Scots,  valued  rent,  hold¬ 
ing  immediately  of  the  Crown.  In  that  country  it  has 
been  cuftomary,  among  the  great  and  opulent  proprietors  of 
land,  to  divide  thele  eltates  into  feparate  baronies,  each 
amounting  to  400I.  Scots,  valued  rent,  and  to  transfer  this 
property  confidentially  to  relations  or  friends,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  acquiring  an  undue  influence  in  the  eledion  of 
meml>ers  of  parliament.  Thefe  eledors  have  been  known 
by  the  name  of  parchment  barons,  orjof  ngminal  and  fidi- 
tious  voters.  By  means  of  thele  .fh^dowy .  qualifications, 
the-  voices  of  the  free  eledors, have  been  ftifled,  and  a  molt 
lefpedable  and  independeot  body  oLmen,' jjy.nieans  of  this 
collufidn,  been  deprived  of  their  rights.  This'  pernicioui 
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'■fyftcm  has  been  fupported  by  the  grofleft  abu(es  of  Aatute 
law,  and  the  moft  dangerous  violation  of  Hatutory  oaths. 
Society  cannot  exhibit  a  ftronger  lymptom  of  depravity  than 
a  difregard  for  the  fandiity  of  oaths,  and  a  difpohtion  to 
treat  them  with  levity.  Yet,  it  is  no  lefs  true  than  aflonilh- 
ing,  that  many  of  the  moft  refpedlable  among  the  laity, 
and  fome  of  the  clerical  order' in  Scotland,  have  rendered- 
themlelves  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  by  tak¬ 
ing  an  oath,  framed  in  the  moft  anxious  and  unequivocal 
terms,  to  prevent  this  political  evil,  which  has  been  fo  long 
exclaimed  againft  by  the  body  of  the  people.  With  regard 
to  this  infringement  on  the  conftitution  by  thele  nominal 
and  iidfitious  voters,  the  chancellor  has  given  his  decided 
opinion.  He  exprelFed  his  abhorrence  at  the  very  mode  of 
their  coming  into  exiftence ;  and  conlidered  their  creation 
as  venal  and  unconftitutional.  His  ftrong  declaration,  that 
a  proprietor,  thus  relinquilhing  his  eftate,  could  never  hope 
to  reclaim  it  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  that  no  court  of  juftice 
could  admit  a  fraudulent  tranfaftion  in  vindication  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  right ;  will  put  an  end'  to  thefe  illegal  and  unconfti- 
.tutional  tenures,  and  deftroy  the  principle  of  baronial  ufurp- 
ation.  From  this  deciiion  the  ariftocratical  influence,  which 
has  fo  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  will  be  deprefled ;  the 
free  and  independent  eleiEfors  will  ailume  a  name  and  a  con- 
fequence  in  the  community ;  and  a  more  juft  reprelentation 
of  the  kiiigdom,  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  will 
be  gradually  eftablifhed. 

When  the  greateft  profeffional.  abilities,  joined  to  the 
moft  inflexible  integrity,  ■  are  thus  difplayed  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  legiflature,  the  moft  flattering  expeftations  will  rife 
in  the  breaft  of  every  real  patriot  and  good  citizen.  While 
in  the  elevated  regions,  and  among  fpirits  of  a  higher  order 
in  the  Britifh  elyfium,  we  behold 

His  dantem  yura  Catonentt 

I  the  nation  will-  repofe  with-  confidence  on  the  deliberative 
I  wifdom  and  impartial  juftice  that  didfate'the  deciflons  of  the 
moft  auguft  aifembly  09  earth. 


HOLLAND. 
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The  vapours  which  have  been  long  gathering  round  the 
Netherlands,  have  now  fettled  into  a  thick  and  ibiid  gloom, 
which  overfprdads  the  whole  political  horizon,  and  warns  the 
fpeaator  to  prepare  for  a  ftorm.  An  irreconcileable  averfion 
prevails  between  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
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the  Frcnch'faftion,  which  mult  inevitably  terminate  in  a  civil 
war.  Hoftilitics  have  already  commenced  between  the  con- . 
tending  parties  ;  and  allfuture  diiptites  muft  be  lettiedby  the 
i'word.  The  Dutch  are  a  phlegmatic,*  but  an  obitinate  peo- 
-  pie.  W hen  their  fpirit  is  once  roufed,  it  will  not  loon  fubfide ; 
and  when  they  draw  the  fword,  they  will  throw  away  the 
fcabbard.  Poverty  and  prudence  (povt'crful  perfwaders)  will 
prevent  England  and  Prance  from  taking  an  open  or  decided 
.  part  in  the  quarrel.  Should  theKing  ot  Pruflia.and  the  Eni- 
peror  of  Germany  intcrpble  with  vigour  and  efte£t,they  will 
divide  the  Netherlands  between  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
liberties  and  political  exiftcnce  of  the  Dutch.  Whenever  a 
foreign  power  interpofes  in  the  domeltic  dilTenlions  of  .a 
,neighbo«ringftate,‘if  we  can  credit  the  evidence  of  nniverlal 
hiftory,  -it  foments  thei»  divifions,  employs  the  one  party  to 
fubd,ue  the  other,  and  riles  on  the  ruins  ol  both.  The  wilell 
.  part  the  Dutch  can  adt  is,  to  fight  their  own  battles.  Their  ci¬ 
vil  dilTenlions  will  call  forth  all  the  talents  and  ability  of  the 
nation,  and' perhaps,  in  the  end,  reeftablilh  the  government 
on  a  mere  Ibiid  and  permanent  foundation.  ■  At  the  fame  time, 
they  will,  never  recover- their  ancient  power  arid  fplendour. 
.Their  commercial  confequence,  as  the  carriers  of  Europe,  has 
cealed,  fince  aH  the  great  European  powers  have  applied 
themlelves  to  navigation.  Their  political  importance  in  the 
icale  of  nations  is  diminilhed,  if  not  deftroyed.;  and  they  are 
now,fighting.  for  their  national  exifience.  Their  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  decline,  afford  an  awful  biltorical  homily  to  thofe 
nations^  of  Hates  who  derive  their  chief  confequence  from 
commerce  and  trade. 

T»  Co  Rft'BSPOH  DENTS. 

•  C.  D’s  “  DMcrtatioi)  on  Fanning”'«far  ie  very  good  for  a»y  thing 
that  we  know  to  the  contrary.  It  foaU  be  examintd  vjitb  candour,  and  hit 
bints  attended  to,  on  fome  future  oycafion.  . , 

J  lift.  P— Ic’s  *viry  ^andiJ  letter  bar  gt*ven  us  much  pleafure.  We 
ga*vejhst  jufi  tribute  rf  a^auje  to  hisrpefff^nUuueewbichit  metits.  When 
•we  hinted  a  cenfure^  it  *was  not  intended  ageuttft  bimt  but' cegainft  ibat  opi^ 
mion  fwhich  pre<vails  too  generalty  in  England  ( and  no  nuhtre  elfc)%  that  fome 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  berrohjued  fheiP^ pnfjdgesfom  the  fenvs, 
Jofephus  njuas  the  fiffi  perjon  •who  introduced  the  Hebrenv  nation  to  the  ac» 
^uaintance  of  the  Romans  ;  after  bis  timef  Tacitus^  the  moft  enlight^ 
tned  hiftorian  oj  'Rome,  <was  fo  ignorant  of  the  JewJh  antiguities,  that  he 
eould  not  aiftinguijh  hetnjoeen  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Egyp^ 
iimnsu  Longinus  was  the  firji  hecuhen  author  that  Jeems  to  hanse  been  ac-  ' 
gmainted  with  ihof acred  ScriptureL  *  /  ^  . 

•  Communications'for  Twi  English  Review^  requefed  ip 
hifent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flect-ftreet,  London;  where 
firihers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  aro  reJpe8Jullj  dejirtd  to  ginje  ^ 
their  hiamet. 
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